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Meeting on Regulatory Reform 


Remarks of the President and Chairmen of 10 
Regulatory Agencies and Administration Officials. 
April 8, 1976 


THE PresipenT. First, let me welcome you all to our 
second session. I remember very vividly the session we 
had before. I felt it was very constructive. I subsequently 
had the opportunity to talk to Members of Congress, on 
both sides of the aisle, and at both ends of the Capitol. 


I think most of you recognize they have a very great in- 
terest in what we are trying to do. As a matter of fact, I 
think some of their efforts are probably as hard hitting as 
I hope ours are in trying to satisfy the industries and the 
segments of our society that all of you have a great re- 
sponsibility and are deeply involved in. 


I think in this session we have today my remarks will be 
kept to a minimum because I am more interested in hear- 
ing about what you have done and what your plans for 
the future are. I think we have to recognize that there are 
certain areas that more or less cut across each of your 
agencies; for example, the consumer, the small business- 
man and, of course, the taxpayers. The latter affects not 
only all of you in a personal way, but as individuals who 
have a responsibility to handle a great deal of personnel, 
some more than others, and you all have a responsibility 
affecting our economy, and that affects our taxpayers. 


We do have some mutual problems, both in the execu- 
tive branch per se and also in the regulatory agencies. 
About a year ago I asked how many forms are required 
of business generally or of citizens generally. I think the 
figure was around 5,200, which seems awfully high, but 
we had it verified and I suggested to Jim that we ought to 
require that every agency of the executive branch of the 
Government, as well as others, do something affirmatively 
to reduce that onerous burden on individuals and on our 
society. The target is 10 percent by July 1. 
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Jim, I understand some are doing better than others. 

Mr. Lynn [James T. Lynn, Director, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget]. Yes, and we have had a complicat- 
ing factor. As we dug into it, we found there are some 
forms that are never reported. We find also some depart- 
ments and agencies show progress toward the 10 percent 
cut. They work from the originally reported figure be- 
cause they count ones they didn’t know about before from 
the old 10 percent number. It is uneven, that is the best 
way to characterize it. 

Tue Presipent. We expect everybody—and we will 
include the White House in that—to get that 10 percent 
figure down. Ed Schmults and Paul MacAvoy have been 
handling this responsibility for me, and I would like at this 
point, Ed, if you would kick it off, and I will mainly listen 
and maybe ask some questions. 

Mr. Scumu ts [Edward C. Schmults, Deputy Coun- 
sel to the President]. Before we begin our discussion, I 
would like to make a few comments on the progress re- 
ports you all submitted at the end of the year. Reform of 
our regulatory system is a long-term effort, and we would 
like to see what you have accomplished and what you are 
currently trying to achieve. 

There are some points that were not fully discussed in 
the reports, and I hope we can talk about them this after- 
noon as we discuss our future efforts. We would like to 
direct our discussion to what has been done and what 
needs to be done. 

The reduction of agency backlogs and delays seems to 
be the highest priority for everyone here. There have been 
some marked achievements in this area, and it is interest- 
ing to see the various approaches you are taking to solve 
your backlog problems. 

Several agencies are also taking a number of important 
steps to increase consumer representation in their proceed- 
ings. In some cases, however, the consumer seems to be 
equated with the customer who benefits most directly 
from a regulated service. It is the American people who 
ultimately pay the cost of regulation, and all of them must 
be represented, too. 
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In general, there is less progress in improving the 
quality of economic analysis. Some of the reports show 
understanding of the importance of increasing and ex- 
panding the use of economic analysis in agency policy- 
making. Most agencies seem to be more limited in how 
they are using economic analyses. 

Finally, most of the reports were far from specific in 
what was needed to increase our reliance on competition 
instead of regulation. It is not enough to determine how 
we are doing things without questioning why. I hope we 
will highlight our efforts today on future actions in this 
area. On the whole the reports are encouraging and 
responsive. 

I would like you today to report on what you consider 
your most considerable reform effort. I would like to call 
on each of the chairmen to discuss each agency’s efforts. 
In order to have time to consider all the agencies, I would 
ask each agency about your most significant reform success 
and that your report be kept to 3 or 4 minutes so we have 
time for follow-up questions. You will recall we advised 
each of you we are making a transcript of the meeting 
and plan to make it public. 

Let’s begin with Dick Wiley of the FCC. 

Mr. Wirey [Richard E. Wiley, Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission]. On behalf of the Federal 
Communications Commission, I am pleased to discuss 
once again the important subject of regulatory reform. At 
our last meeting on July 10, Mr. President, you outlined 
four areas in which you hoped to see some improvements 
in our service to the public. Let me comment briefly on 
the Commission’s recent efforts in each of these areas. 

Number one, elimination of antiquated regulations or 
those which stifle competition. For several years now, as 
our written reports indicate, we have undertaken a major 
deregulatory effort designed to eliminate needless, out- 
moded and overly burdensome regulation. We have, for 
example, modified or deleted over 400 rules in broadcast- 
ing and have made 25 major reforms to our cable tele- 
vision policies. We have made a special effort to reduce 
regulation of the small businessman, the person on whom 
the burden of government paperwork falls most heavily. 
This is perhaps best exemplified by our new short-form 
radio renewal application, adopted just last month. 

The Commission has also placed considerable emphasis 
on rule changes in the common carrier field which have 
the effect of introducing competition in place of monopoly 
regulation. This has been true in domestic private line 
services, terminal equipment, land mobile radio, and inter- 
national communications. 

Tn each of these areas, the Commission’s actions have 
provided an opportunity for our free enterprise system to 
function, and the result has been to afford the individual 
consumer and the businessman a greater variety of modern 
communications options and alternatives and at reduced 
costs. Three weeks ago, for example—and I think this 


was our most significant effort—the FCC greatly ex- 
panded the opportunities for competition in the telephone 
equipment market. 

Number two, procedural delay. In July of 1974, we 
created a task force to undertake a comprehensive re- 
examination of the Commission’s adjudicative rules in 
order to eliminate unwarranted delays. Last month, the 
FCC announced a major overhaul of our historically cum- 
bersome and time-consuming hearing procedures. 

Without going into detail, let me simply say that these 
innovations should result in decisionmaking which is 
faster, more efficient, and I believe more responsive to the 
public interest. The problem of agency delay has also 
been addressed in the context of an extensive backlog 
reduction program. 

Number three, expanded public participation. In the 
last 2 years, the FCC has substantially increased the oppor- 
tunities for citizens and public interest groups to express 
their views to the Commission and to contribute to our 
decisionmaking. 

Specifically, we have instituted a regional meeting pro- 
gram in which the chairman, other commissioners, and 
key staff personnel have met face-to-face with the public 
in such major urban areas as Atlanta, Chicago, Boston, 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Washington, 
D.C. These sessions are supplemented by monthly full 
commission meetings which are open to groups seeking 
to present their views to us. 

We recently have instituted a new weekly publication— 
distributed to public interest and consumer organiza- 
tions—which summarizes FCC decisions and invites com- 
ments on our rulemakings. 

Just last month, in a significant action, we announced 
the opening of a Consumer Assistance Office whose func- 
tion is to provide personalized aid to the average citizen 
in finding his way through the bureaucratic maze. 

Number four, economic impact analysis of regulations. 
A basic principle of regulatory reform is to ensure that 
necessary regulation be as effective and efficient as pos- 
sible, both in terms of the resources consumed by regula- 
tory agencies and the economic consequences which these 
rules may have on the public. 

The FCC is now implementing a program review 
analysis to give the Commission detailed information on 
the resource impact of major policy decisions and to re- 
view existing programs and operatons from a cost-benefit 
perspective. The ultimate result of this project should be 
significant budgetary savings, a better recognition of the 
Commission’s regulatory mission, and a greater under- 
standing of the specific economic implications of our 
regulations. 

Five, remaining problem areas. Despite our efforts, we 
cannot suggest, Mr. President, that the FCC has over- 
come all obstacles to optimum efficiency. One significant 
problem that has received a good deal of recent notoriety 
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is citizens band radio. The principal difficulty here is the 
veritable explosion of consumer demand in the last year. 

THE PreswENT. How did Mrs. Ford get that? 

Mr. Witey. We are now instituting, I might say, an 
operation where every citizen can get a temporary permit, 
so it won’t only be the First Lady. 

In early 1975, we were receiving about 50,000 applica- 
tions a month. This year, the figure is over 550,000 per 
month. Associated with such a phenomenal rise are the 
problems of application backlogs, unlicensed and illegal 
operation, interference to broadcast and other home enter- 
tainment services, and spectrum overcrowding. 

We have moved to deal with this situation by simplify- 
ing our rules and forms, automating our licensing pro- 
gram, investigating alternative licensing procedures, and 
considering additional spectrum space for the service. 

We don’t have all the answers to CB as yet, but if 
members of the public enjoy using this service—and ap- 
parently they do including, I note, the First Lady, better 
known to her fellow CB’ers as KUY—9532, and I might 
say other members can also use that, we will be listening 
for you—the Commission must find new ways to permit 
them to do so without impairing other communications 
services. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me reiterate the FCC’s 
full and vigorous commitment to deregulation and to 
overall reform of our service to the American public. We 
look forward to continuing to work with you and your 
staff in this very significant undertaking. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scumu ts. Dick, does your experience with the 
citizens band problem suggest you might explore, in addi- 
tion to the other steps you are taking, widening the 
exemption area so you wouldn’t have to go through a 
licensing procedure process? 

Mr. Witey. We have looked at that. The greatest 
problem is the spectrum is not discreet. If you have inter- 
ference in one portion of the spectrum, inevitably you 
will have interference in other portions. We believe the 
licensing procedure is the single greatest tool for 
enforcement. 

What we are doing, as I suggested to the President, 
the problem has been the people get the equipment and 
then have to wait 6 weeks to get their license. Temptation 
comes in and they start to utilize the equipment. We are 
setting up a temporary permit authorization. We will at 
that time have an informative, simple, easy to read 
pamphlet which tells the very basic regulations, what is 
necessary in order that all can enjoy this service. If it is 
not regulated, there will be chaos because of the closeness 
of the CB bands to broadcast bands and there will be 
interference. We might be able to go to a total deregu- 
lation, but I think that is in the future. 

Mr. StaFrrorp [George M. Stafford, Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission]. Could I make a cross- 
reference? 
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Mr. ScHMULTS. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Starrorp. I don’t know whether it was before 
Dick or not, but the FCC asked us to get involved because 
the truckers were using this in the strike 2 years ago. It 
really had us all tied up and they were, as you may recall, 
really using them to benefit, tie up all the commerce that 
was trying to move. So the FCC asked us to get involved 
and try to hold them down because they didn’t have 
authority in that area. So we put out an order then in 
effect threatening them a little bit, but that was about as 
much as we could do. But it gave truck management a 
lot of authority to tear them out of trucks. 

Now we find that a lot of the truckers—a lot of the 
management now like the idea of having them in there 
because they are cutting down on their loss and damages 
they are having because they immediately put out the CB 
report the second they have lost a truck loaded with 
something very expensive. 

One of the largest truckers in the Southeast told me 
they were now cutting their losses better than 40 percent. 
They don’t care about anything except getting their truck 
back with their load. So every taxi driver, everybody im- 
mediately knows he is going to get $1,000, $5,000 if he 
is the one that turns it in, and they immediately move in 
on them. They have been catching many of these trucks. 
They don’t say we will not pay you until you can put 
somebody behind bars, we will pay you just to get our 
truck back. 

Mr. Witey. The police are even now using CB. It is 
the one spectrum where every man can use the radio. I 
think we have to find a way to facilitate this. 

Mr. StTaFForpD. I would be concerned if you tried to 
deregulate that too much. 


Mr. MacAvoy. [Paul W. MacAvoy, member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers]. One of the fastest areas 
in new technology is the communications industry, and 
it appears to us we are on the edge of an explosion in 
communication from the use of satellite technology. Is the 
commission prepared to deal with the problems of entry 
permits, and rate setting as this new technology develops? 

Mr. WIizey. I think so. We have seen this coming for 
some time. I think I would tend to agree with you satel- 
lites portend a tremendous revolution in communication 
services. We have adopted, I think, a modified open entry 
policy because we do believe in competition in this area. 
A number of companies are making great investments to 
use birds and to develop this new service. We think that 
we have prepared carefully for this, starting back in 
1972. We think we are ready for the revolution that will 
come. 

Mr. MacAvoy. The interest is by private companies 
and telecommunications companies. Are they able to com- 
pete on an equal basis? 

Mr. Witey. I think they will be, yes. That has been 
the basic concept we have had. The Commission did make 
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a decision to place a limitation on the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in this area. I must say 
the chairman and I dissented. That is the best way to get 
this new system developed and in the most productive 
way possible. 

Mr. ScHMULTs. Thank you. 

Could we hear from Mr. Bagley of the Commodity Fu- 
tures Trading Commission? 

Mr. Bactey [William T. Bagley, Chairman, Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission]. The first thing we 
will try to do is change the name of the act. You don’t 
know what the people call the Commodities Futures Trad- 
ing Commission. 

Mr. President, gentlemen, let me take a little different 
tack rather than trying to regale you with what we have 
done in our 11 months of tenure. I think it makes a little 
more sense from my standpoint in trying to help you to 
look ahead at what all of us should be doing from the per- 
spective of somebody who just came to town. 

I don’t want to burden you with a restating of our unit, 
but the only point is we do not have regulatory delay; by 
the fact of the calendar we don’t. We don’t have regula- 
tory conflicts and conquests. We don’t have regulatory 
malaise. We haven’t been around long enough to suffer 
hardening of the categories. So it wouldn’t be fruitful for 
me to sit here and try to tell you we can make our decisions 
in 3 weeks—big deal. But the fact is we do. 

I think it is more fruitful to try to broaden our perspec- 
tive and talk of the broader problems and, hopefully, 
solutions that the new boy in town sees when he becomes 
all of a sudden chairman of a regulatory commission, 
having served his former life as a legislator, and, wow, it 
is different. [Laughter] 

I miss the accountability and commonality of a con- 
stituency. Commonality, meaning there is a thread that 
makes participatory democracy work, but that thread isn’t 
there just because the President appointed five different 
people. That doesn’t make for constituent democracy. 

So the biggest problem that you asked about that I fore- 
see is how to first of all formulate the concept of and then 
build a broader constituency. That goes over the whole 
gamut, the whole spectrum. It is sort of obvious but, be- 
lieve it or not, in our first discussions in this new commis- 
sion, there was disagreement on whether we should try to 
build a constituency. Having agreed that that is something 
we darned well better do, then you try to look in the direc- 
tion of where you want to go. It is the luck of the draw as 
to where you end up—five guys, all good people—but it 
is the luck of the draw whether three guys go in that direc- 
tion and two in the other because there is no inherent 
constituency. 

So what do you do? You try to create. In my humble 
opinion, this, I would say, is your major successful effort 
at regulatory reform, an atmosphere of openness. I am 
talking of open meetings. The Consumer Product Safety 


Commission and recently the Federal Trade Commission 
joined us by resolution in our open meetings. There are 
three or four bills in Congress and many are nightmares, 
They create a bureaucracy of openness but there are too 
many rules of how you do it. 

Mr. President, I think perhaps you are endorsing the 
concept, and the States, cities, and counties in the last few 
years—California since 1973. I found out that the City 
Council of Grand Rapids passed a resolution that they 
were going to have open meetings. The concept is here. It 
also helps to build a constituency. That is the point. 

Another way to build a constituency is to look at the 
so-called sunset laws. Colorado just passed one. There are 
three or four on the Hill. Again, there are problems with 
those bills because some of them contemplate immediate 
self-destruct of everybody here. You can’t do it that way. 
But, again, for the purpose of accountability and con- 
stituency building, if you had a phase-in system where one 
entity, one agency every year over a period of 15 years with 
recurrent necessity to reauthorize, not just budget, reau- 
thorize the very existence—nobody is going to get rid of 
all the agencies, but at least there will be an occasion for 
rewriting of the law. That makes Congress more mindful 
of their obligation and creates in them the concept that 
they are the constituency. 

The third area, we will talk of data reform, getting rid 
of the forms. All well and good, we will be doing that. We 
find some have been around since 1922 when our prede- 
cessor agency was enabled, but in addition, not just for the 
sake of efficiency, but again for public access, let’s make 
those forms and that information something that the pub- 
lic can get to, can have access to and thereby understand 
what we are doing. Let the public in. Let them participate 
and create that atmosphere of participation. 

Lastly, and I mean this, if all of that doesn’t work—and 
I have my doubts as to whether it will—I took a quick 
look last night at the Ash report and their conclusion was 
in many instances the multi-member commission without 
a constituency, without built-in accountability, has prob- 
lems. I would very seriously recommend that your people 
look at the idea again of advocating a little surgery rather 
than cosmetics to really shake the regulatory tree. 

THE PresIwENT. Did you find when you and your asso- 
ciates went in and took over that you were surprised, 
pleased, or felt otherwise concerning the operation of a 
commodity market? 

Mr. Bac.ey. First, I was amazed that the industry 
existed. I was neutral. As far as the markets, they had 
been doing well, so there wasn’t any major surgery on our 
part to undertake. We basically had to let them know we 
were not going to “Mau-Mau” them out of existence; that 
we weren’t going to upset their marketplace. 

There are an awful lot of things, simply because of our 
new jurisdiction, that were not undertaken. That doesn’t 
mean overregulation; it means from our standpoint mak- 
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ing the market a better place and, therefore, helping it 
grow as it becomes more credible. That is sort of our regu- 
latory philosophy. 

From the standpoint of the overall picture, I really 
believe if you don’t have this concept of a constituency 
and accountability built in, then you will get captured 
sooner or later. Therefore, I would seriously consider tak- 
ing a longer look at the Ash report and converting some of 
these agency heads to become accountable to the White 
House and accountable to the Congress. 

I have one further thought, a regret which I have to 
express. I am sorry that my regulatory responsibilities pre- 
vent me from campaigning—that regulatory agencies 
don’t allow me to get out and do what I would like to do. 

Mr. Scumu ts. Thank you. You have given us all 
some good thoughts to consider. 

Bill Anders of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
could we hear from you? 

Mr. Anpers [William A. Anders, Chairman, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission]. Mr. President, the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission’s primary responsibility is to as- 
sure effective public health and safety in the use of nuclear 
power. We discussed this rule here about 2 weeks ago, and 
I want to assure you that responsibility is being met. 

In addition, a key personal motivation of mine was to 
make the regulatory process not only effective but also 
efficient. By an efficient process, I mean one not fraught 
with delay, but one that is consistent and predictable and 
which facilitates industry planning. 

My colleagues have given me their full support and 
share my belief that procedural regulatory improvement 
and the development of a realistic regulatory ethic is 
completely compatible with our health and safety 
responsibilities. 

I will hit some of the high points of what we have been 
doing. We have been eliminating regulations that were 
unsuccessful or unproductive and making cost impact 
value assessments. The Commission revised its require- 
ments for control of radioactive effluents from nuclear 
power plants when we determined the cost of additional 
equipment did not result in significant public health 
benefits. 

Furthermore, we revised our original implementation 
plan for these new requirements when it was itself shown 
not to be cost-effective. Such impact value review is now 
a basic tool used in evaluating proposed regulatory ac- 
tions by our Senior Regulatory Requirements Review 
Committee. 

We have also taken a number of specific actions 
designed to increase regulatory efficiency, particularly in 
reporting requirements. These have been refined and re- 
duced substantially to improve the focus on safety. 

We have arrived at a more realistic estimate of the 
frequency that information is needed for regulatory pur- 
poses, First year operating reports have been eliminated, 
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and subsequent reports are now annual instead of semi- 
annual. As a result, the volume of paperwork provided 
from each reactor licensee has been reduced by several 
hundred pages a year without adverse impact on safety. 

We have also placed considerable priority during the 
past year on alleviating prime difficulty for the nuclear 
industry and the affected public; that is, the difficulty in 
planning in the face of uncertain governmental regulatory 
policy. 

We are continuing our efforts not only toward eliminat- 
ing unnecessary time in reaching regulatory decisions but 
also toward stability and predictability in the decision- 
making process. It is in this latter area of stability and pre- 
dictability that I believe greatest potential payoff to the 
consumer exists. As an example, we published a complete 
description of how the NRC staff is going about its safety 
review of nuclear power plant applications. These so- 
called “standard review plans” are enabling industry to 
plan with greater certainty and have resulted in a more 
disciplined and predictable review. 

Furthermore, when industry knows what is and what 
will be expected of them, they can plan and utilize their 
resources more efficiently, thus providing the consumer 
more cost-effective energy and a safer product. 

I believe we established a number of organizational 
structures and probably, more importantly, enthusiastic 
staff reports which will assure that the concepts of both 
efficiency and effectiveness are built into the ways we carry 
out our every day business. These can be expected to have 
significant benefits to both the taxpayer and consumer. 
Much of this benefit will not become directly evident as 
it will consist simply in avoiding unnecessary bureaucratic 
growth and unjustified requirements. 

Additionally, Mr. President, we are strongly support- 
ing legislation which your administration has proposed 
on the Hill and which we are in favor of for new licensing 
procedures for nuclear power plants, particularly related 
to nuclear safety and regulatory efficiency. 

After I leave, Marc Rowden, our Chairman-designate, 
is particularly interested in this and will continue the 
efforts that we have already begun. 

Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, that is about all I have 
to say. 

THE PresweENT. You mentioned the meeting we had 
here several weeks ago where I got the full briefing on 
safety, safeguards, and other matters involving nuclear 
power, primarily because of a situation involving Cali- 
fornia. I noticed the other day in Michigan—my home 
State—petitions are being circulated to get a referendum 
on the ballot in Michigan. I assume many of the same 
provisions are included in the California ballot. They are 
striving to get it on by the election this fall but apparently 
they are not getting as enthusiastic responses as they did 
in California. But if not, they will certainly aim for 1978. 
So this problem in California is obviously going to be a 
problem in other States. 
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Mr. Anpers. California will be the bellwether of this 
whole affair and is the one we are watching. These folks 
who have a negative view on nuclear power—the regula- 
tory hearing process is one amenable to being used for 
delay; in fact, that delay which still exists in the process 
is mostly attributed right to that segment. There is not 
much we can do outside the hearing process to make it 
much better. The California situation, which comes up 
on June 8, I believe, is one that is particularly insidious 
in that proposition 15 is written in such a way that if you 
don’t understand it, you will vote for it and support it 
automatically. 

Mr. ScHMutLts. Thank you. 

Now we will hear from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Rod is one that has gone from the frying 
pan to the fire in terms of regulation. 

Mr. Hitts [Roderick M. Hills, Chairman, Securities 
and Exchange Commission]. Our efforts have been to 
institutionalize our procedures. Our new Director of Eco- 
nomic and Policy Research, which is a brand-new office 
for us now headed by a prominent economist, is deter- 
mining whether a proposed regulation is worthwhile. We 
are monitoring to see whether our regulatory objectives 
are met and, if not, those regulations will self-destruct. 

In February, we began an extensive study of the dis- 
closure policies which have been developed by the SEC 
over 41 years. We have a prominent advisory commit- 
tee which will oversee what is a major staff effort which 
we believe will result in not only a new disclosure policy 
but a very substantial savings in money each year to the 
public. 

This month, we have approved a major additional 
effort to change and modify all of our forms and the 
underlying regulations. Jim will know better than I what 
10-K, 10-Q and 8-K means. Our change in just form 
8-K_ will result in a 44 percent reduction in the number 
of 8—K’s filed. The underlying regulations, it will mean 
75 percent of all the advertising expenses in an adversary 
proceeding will be eliminated. The savings annually will 
be in the millions of dollars from that one point. 

In March, we began an examination into all the regu- 
lations and laws pertaining to money management and 
are seeking an alternative to money management. We 
have a new division director, all new associate directors, 
and a new chief counsel. In our judgment, within a 
short period of time our management of money man- 
agement will be entirely new. 

Last month, we appointed a Director of Small Busi- 
ness Policy to increase the ability of small businesses to 
raise capital, an effort we think is quite promising, an 
effort supported by the entire securities industry. 

Four months ago, we adopted the so-called focus re- 
porting system for local dealers. This reduces the paper- 
work dramatically because it means there is now a single 
form to be filed with the Commission for all self-regulated 
industries and regulatory agencies of 48 States. It reduces 


reporting by 98 percent. One of the largest brokerage 
firms in the country has told us the reduction of their 
audited fees is 50 percent by this one change. 

Four months ago, we began an evaluation of proposed 
regulations or rules, and, as a result, we have withdrawn 
entirely 28 outstanding rules proposals. 

We found opinions in our administrative proceedings 
were taking 2 years to come down. We found the typical 
opinion took 1 year. Our attempt to reduce that typical 
opinion to 30 days is almost complete and it will shortly 
be at 30 days. We found we could not track in any fashion 
the delays in the thousands of filings made with our 
commission every year. 

As of last month, after a great deal of work and a 
great deal of help from the OMB, we now have a com- 
puter run that gives our managers a chance to identify 
every filing within a week or two after it develops. The 
OMB approved our request with your support, sir, for 
money to convert all our files to microfilm. That will fur- 
ther speed our work, reduce our staff, and save us a great 
deal of money and will include a reduction of 35 people 
from our personnel. 

We eliminated fixed commissions, a practice standing 
for 182 years. I think it is the only time that a commission 
in the history of the government in a rate making situa- 
tion got out of it. 


We believe that the efforts I have described will produce 
comparable results and comparable endorsement in the 
months ahead. 

THE PresmeEnt. What has been the net result to the 
consumer with the elimination of rate making? 


Mr. Hits. I think Ed made a good point a minute 
ago. It has been difficult for us to find out who precisely 
our consumer is. To date, the consumer has benefitted 
only to the extent he has been a participant in an institu- 
tional buyer. The cost of buying stocks through an institu- 
tion is 5 percent. The same savings has not been passed 
on to individual buyers in precisely the same way because 
they don’t yet have the effective muscle to have the 
brokerage firm reduce their rate. 


What we have found out is that the industry has been 
pricing their commodity in the wrong fashion. Having 
a fixed rate, they never tried to change it. It has now 
moved to a fixed share cost instead of a percent. If the 
stock was $100, they were charging $5. But now, industry 
is finding the cost is more related to the share. We are 
beginning to show the industry what it is costing them 
on a percent per share. That has shown the industry 
today in every category the cents per share cost to con- 
sumer is even a tiny bit less than it is to the institutions. 
So, I think there is no doubt amongst any of us that the 
cost to the consumer to buy a share of stock has been 
dramatically reduced. 

I might say we are in mid-course of causing competi- 
tive market making in the securities industry. Today, on 
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listed stocks, there is a monopoly position and we have 
reduced that monopoly position in a dramatic way for 
agency transactions. I think we have a growing consen- 
sus in the securities industry and certainly have a regu- 
latory intent to eliminate this monopoly position. Once 
that is taken away and there is true competition in mak- 
ing the market stocks comparable, there will be another 
dramatic reduction in cost of stocks to the consumer. 

Mr. MacAvoy. One of the arguments that seems to 
be the strongest or the most often presented in eliminating 
control of the commission was the service to the small 
purchaser; the individual buying a few shares would be 
eliminated, chaos would break out, and the result of the 
chaos is there would be no more service for small 
purchasers. 

Have you tracked the effect not on the prices but the 
quality of services? 

“Mr. Hits. Yes, we have, but the phenomena was 
nobody bothered to price the individual service, but 
everything came together and they got their price. I know 
of no individual losing service except many parts of the 
industry are having a hard time trying to figure out how 
to develop their services, but they are trying. 

The issue of how to provide the right kind of service 
to the right kind of buyer is very much in the developing 
stage. We tried very hard to find who was going out of 
business. A lot of companies have, but there was by no 
means a dramatic exodus. We spent as much as 4 hours 
with people that went out of business trying to find out 
why. 

One businessman came to us and said, frankly, they 
hadn’t realized it but they were not in an economic busi- 
ness, were not doing anything that made sense. We are 
now trying to find out the type of investment advice 
people want and charge them. Instead of making people 
pay for services they didn’t want, we are allowing people 
gradually to get the services they do want. 

Traditionally, we have said people sell stocks but don’t 
buy them. The amount of stocks owned by institutions 
that do their own research has grown dramatically. Many 
individual stock purchases are now done by institutions, 
so by unbundling services we find people are developing 
services and hiring people that can produce the kind of 
services they want. 

I think I can say there has been no loss of essential 
services anyplace. We have no consumer complaint they 
can’t get the kind of services they want. 

Mr. Scumutts. Thank you. 


George, could you tell us about your success at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the area of regulatory 
reform? 


Mr. Starrorp [Chairman, Interstate Commerce 
Commission]. Mr. President, I am honored to have an 
Opportunity to follow up our meeting of some months ago. 

Because the ICC currently is engaged in implementing 


quite a few significant reforms initiated by our commis- 
sion or mandated by our recent rail bill, the rail legislation 
represents a major rethinking and reevaluation of the 
Federal controls over the transportation industry. The 
effect has been to redirect the efforts of the co:.i:mission, 
reaffirm the needs for regulation in the public interest, 
and to reinforce the importance of competition in our 
economic environment. 

Last July, you established four goals toward which all 
agencies should strive. The ICC fully supports those 
objectives, and they are and have been always foremost 
considerations in our policy deliberations. 

At the end of last year, we apprised the Office of 
Management and Budget of our activities regarding the 
four-point program. Our programs are progressing to the 
point that we are seeing significant results regarding regu- 
latory lag—our backlog is down, and our output is up. 
Consumer assistance, though we feel it is very good now, 
will improve by the creation of the Office of Public 
Counsel. 

We are assessing even more carefully the impact of 
rate changes on consumers. We have added a whole new 
force to watch for consumer problems in new rates. The 
economic consequences of regulatory programs are receiv- 
ing greater attention today than ever before. We have 
reorganized our whole economic section with specialists 
in every area, including our continued efforts to make 
sure the American rural community receives adequate 
service, to allow the small businessman to remain com- 
petitive in the marketplace, to provide the consumer with 
tools to participate on more equal terms. 

We are analyzing the causes and extent of empty truck 
movements and conducting cost benefit surveys on the 
effects of regulation. 

In the area of reduced regulation we have a number 
of activities underway, including a proceeding to remove 
most rail rate regulation where effective competition 
exists. The commission is proud of its responsiveness to 
your four-point program. 

I have with me Commissioner O’Neal of our com- 
mission, and he and I will be happy to answer any 
questions. 

Tue Presment. How are you doing on the gateway 
problem? 

Mr. StaFrorp. We are doing very well on that, Mr. 
President. In fact, with the exception of a very few cases 
that we have been taken to court on and perhaps 15 or 20 
major problem cases, we have put out about 30,000 
cases in that. And we are in the process now of trying to 
evaluate whether or not—one of the agencies was trying 
to decide just how much fuel we were going to save as a 
result of this and they told us it looked like we would save, 
as I recall, about 3 million gallons of fuel. 

Tue Present. Three million a year? 

Mr. STAFForp. I believe that was every month, but we 
are now going out to find out actually what is happening 
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on this. We are asking for their figures before and their 
figures afterwards. I must admit, this has gone the other 
way on your other requirement to cut down on reports to 
be filed, but this is a one-shot affair in order to try to just 
find out if it really was the kind of a saving, because, if you 
recall, if it was less than 20 percent circuitry, we let them 
stop; if it was more than 20 percent circuitry, we said you 
could not operate that way any longer. We are making 
very good headway. 

THE Preswent. I will be very interested in that report 
because, at the time f the oil embargo, it was called to my 
attention on several occasions how much in the way of 
diesel fuel on a particular run they had to waste because of 
the problem. 

Mr. Srarrorp. Then our favorite word, “backhaul,” 
got involved at the same time on waste of transportation. 
Of course, backhaul is really a catch word that a lot of 
people use and it just really means how much empty 
mileage do these regulated carriers have. 

Our studies, there are two different studies we have 
had and it comes up to about an overall 7 percent, but we 
are spending a whole year—this year, actually—going 
out to weigh stations all across the United States, and we 
are checking very scientifically. We are working with the 
Department of Transportation and with one or two of 
the other agencies to have something really worthwhile. 
So we will know, and you will know, whether our figures 
have been right or not—and we want to know. 

Tue PresiwEnT. How soon will you be actually utiliz- 
ing the new rail revitalization and regulatory reform, if 
that is the right title? 

Mr. Starrorp. As you know, there are many dead- 
lines and many studies that have to be made. In the rail 
area alone, we have some 20 studies or definitions that 
we have to work out. In that bill, it gave us certain time 
limits, we have to work those out. We are on time so far 
in most of those. We think it is a good bill. We may not 
think so after we finish making some studies to find out 
what some things may mean or not mean in the context 
of running a railroad. 

Mr. ScumMu tts. Thank you very much, George. 

Dick Dunham, may we hear from you and the Federal 
Power Commission? 

Mr. Dunuam [Richard L. Dunham, Chairman, Fed- 
eral Power Commission]. The problem we found our- 
selves faced with in the last 3 years is that the number of 
filings with the Federal Power Commission have increased 
from 7,200 to 15,315. Now, during that same period of 
time, the major decisions reached, the resolutions in- 
creased by a great percentage, from 72 to 317, but, never- 
theless, we are very much at the present time on a tread- 
mill running faster but going backwards all the time. 

So, some of the procedural steps we have undertaken 
is first to establish a case control system for the Commis- 
sion itself. It has been alleged by many people that we 


regulate that some of their applications and filings have 
gotten lost in the Commission. We found that we could 


not disprove that complaint. So essentially we adopted a 


case control in order to get the track of filings. 

We have adopted what we call a top sheet procedure. 
Under the former practices every item of an application 
was subject to the entire evidentiary process and both 
staff and all intervenors had to introduce testimony on 
all items of a pending application even though there was 
no dispute on the facts or anything else. So we have 
adopted this procedure where, if there is no dispute or 
difference of opinion in terms of the facts or the issues, 
or the policies that are involved in a particular applica- 
tion, they will be automatically settled up, which will 
allow, I hope, to raise to the surface the issues probably 
subject to litigation in a more formal procedure. We are 
very hopeful that wil: help. 

One thing this Commission cannot take credit for— 
but we are now seeing fruition from—is the regulatory 
agency processing procedures. We expect in 30 days that 
the number of forms that we require in the regulated in- 
dustry will be reduced from 50 to 15. That is an even 
higher proportion in terms of the amounts of information 
that the regulated industry should furnish to us. It is not 
combining 50 forms into 15 forms. 

THE PRESIDENT. I was going to ask that. 

Mr. DunuHas. I anticipated that. 

Some of the forms required a lot of historical, re- 
dundant information, and we will update that. It is a 
substantial improvement, and, assuming we get it through, 
I think it will have a very profound effect on the amount 
of information required from the industry and thereby 
the means of exchanging information with us. 

THE PRESENT. Why do you have to go to GAO? 

Mr. Dunnam. Because new forms have to be cleared 
by law. 

THE PRESIDENT. I thought it was OMB. 

Mr. Lynn. It used to be that way. There is a little tug 
of war going on in GAO as to how far the authority 
extends. 

THE PRESwENT. That was included in the Alaskan 
Pipeline bill. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

The Paperwork Commission is showing a great deal 
of interest in this area and had testimony from us at OMB 
and from the GAO with respect to the reach as to forms 
in the regulatories, and a letter did go out from the Paper- 
work Commission to the heads—or is about to, I don’t 
know whether it has been launched or not—asking their 
cooperation, and I think we should see some real action 
there. I haven’t talked to everyone but the ones I have 
talked to on the paper matter as such—which is linked 
to the whole regulatory process, but in some ways can be 
attacked separately—but I feel that everyone does want 
to cooperate. But, as to that, whether the existing rela- 
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tionship is the right one as to the review of forms and 
what kinds of authority, whether in OMB or some other 
place, that is an issue. 

Mr. Dunnam. W4 are not asking for new sets of in- 
formation. It is just a different format. We have joint 
jurisdiction in many cases with States, where the respon- 
sibility is split. We work closely with the State regulatory 
agencies and to work out the same information we can 
proceed on a joint basis. They will have access into our 
information and we will have access to theirs so we can 
coalesce it, and I think that will have a real impact. 

Again, it will be helpful in that both the States and 
Federal Government can begin with the same basic in- 
formation instead of disputing whether somebody had a 
different time period or why the figures are different. I 
think there will be a great deal of payoff on that. 

Another procedure is what we call effective planning 
procedure where we solicit the regulated industry, our 
own staff, and the general public on issues that they see 
coming forward. The attempt here is to get us away from 
considering solely the case-by-case analysis. 

It appears to us that, when you examine each case, 
when you argue each case, when you analyze it and every- 
thing else, the ultimate resolution of the case has many, 
many factors of law, economics, and everything else. And 
it is hard to pick out the theme, the policy theme that runs 
ahead of it. 

Now, if we can establish this process, if we can set policy 
guidelines, rulemaking guidelines, whatever, where the 
regulated industry and everybody, the general public in- 
cluded, will have an idea of the guidelines, the type of 
things, the range of area, instead of being, as it appeared 
to us, being caught in looking at each case, weighing the 
different factors involved in each case maybe differently 
or inconsistently with preceding or future cases. 

We have undertaken or hope to undertake an organiza- 
tional study of the Federal Power Commission. There has 
been, that we can see, no major rethinking of how the 
Commission itself was organized since about 1950. So, we 
think it is about time to look at the approach of the 
organization. 

Other measures that we have taken to improve public 
perception of the Federal Power Commission—we have 
agreed and have held meetings in other places, and Wash- 
ington, D.C., to try to get a feel. We expect to continue 
that. 

We are also experimenting with—it is a difficult legal 
matter—holding joint proceedings with State regulatory 
commissions. Frequently in major hydro site applications, 
for instance, both the State has certain powers and the 
Federal Government has others. Sometimes the resolution 
of matters are much delayed. It is a difficult area but we 
are trying to work out ways to accomplish that. 

We have decided to, and did adopt a resolution to open 
our public meetings to the general public for observation. 


That is on all nonprotected matters. There are a lot of 
items that come within the Privacy Act, but the nonpro- 
tected areas will be discussed in a public forum so they 
can see how we arrive at decisions. 

To go to your third section that you asked us to com- 
ment on, and for the problems that we see coming up, the 
primary one is the natural gas situation. We are in almost 
a very difficult position, as you are very well aware, of try- 
ing to attract to the interstate market gas which, under 
our rules, under our process is priced at about a third or 
fourth the price of nonregulated gas. It is a difficult mat- 
ter, and we have not been that successful in adding add:- 
tions to the interstate market. 

Aside from the new gas price situation, leaving that 
aside for a moment, it seemed to us it would be very help- 
ful if the law were changed, either added to or changed 
slightly in the definitions under which we now operate, 
because the constraints that we operate under, our Nat- 
ural Gas Act was adopted in 1938, and hundreds, if not 
thousands of cases of litigation, many in all kinds of 
superior courts, many, many in the Supreme Court, which 
limit and constrain the elements we can take into account 
in changing this equation. 

We cannot, except to a limited extent, take into con- 
sideration price factors, market factors, costs of alternative 
fuels, things like that, so that is a very difficult thing. So, 
quite aside from the question of whether price regulation 
should be discontinued, it would be most doubtful unless 
there was some change that would give us the latitude to 
perhaps begin again. 

Mr. ScHMULTS. I think we are going to have to step up 
the pace a little to keep on schedule. 

Karl, could we hear from you next? 

Mr. Bakke [Karl E. Bakke, Chairman, Federal Mari- 
time Commission]. Mr. President, when talking about the 
subject of regulatory reform, I think we need to distin- 
guish between administrative reform and substantive re- 
form in the administrative process. Administrative 
reform, by and large, is susceptible of unilateral action by 
the agency whereas substantive reform is a matter that is 
in the hands of the Congress, by and large. 

What I would like to do today is to discuss the two con- 
ference topics in those terms. I think in doing so our most 
significant reform effort has been in the administrative 
side through creation of an internal committee on expedit- 
ing the hearing process. That is under the guidance of 
Vice Chairman Morse, who is sitting right behind me to- 
day, one of our administrative law judges, the Commis- 
sion’s secretary, and the deputy commission counsel and 
the hearing counsel. We are publishing a proposed public 
procedure reform in the Federal Register and inviting 
comments. 


This committee has been active since its inception and 
some of its recommendations to date have resulted in the 
promulgation of sensitive target dates, the sequential 
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steps, discussion and final decision in commission pro- 
ceedings, decisions, and interlocutory appeals. 

In addition, there have been amendments to the Com- 
mission’s General Order 16 which includes establishment 
of a date by which evidentiary hearings before administra- 
tive law judges shall commence filing of complaints and 
motions, specification of what must be contained in plead- 
ings in matters subject to the Commission’s expedited pro- 
cedures, and early commencement of first round discovery 
and establishment of uniform procedures, such as deposi- 
tions, interrogatories, demands for production, and re- 
quest for admissions. 

There are additional procedural reforms that the com- 
mittee has proposed, and I would hope in the very near 
future to see those promulgated, as well. These include 
pleadings comparable to those required by many district 
courts for the purpose of narrowing the issues and identify- 
ing statute or case law. 

Also under consideration are special expediting pro- 
cedures for domestic rate cases and liberalization of au- 
thority of our administrative law judges to interpret or 
modify commission orders of investigation in light of cir- 
cumstances arising as the proceeding goes forward. 

Finally, requirements of a more detailed specification 
at the outset concerning terms and conditions of proposed 
joint agreements by ocean cargo carriers or others. 

So that, in a nutshell, I think, are the salutory conse- 
quences of the Commission’s attention to areas that are 
susceptible of its own initiative. There are other more 
serious problems of a substantive nature that, much as we 
would like to institute reform, we would require legisla- 
tion. And I think the most difficult single problem and the 
most persistent problem that we have with respect to regu- 
latory reform is the fact that the Congress has not yet es- 
tablished a comprehensive national transportation policy 

The result of that is that the agencies find themselves 
at cross-purposes or even in situations of head-on con- 
flicts, as in the case of ICC Docket 261, that I am happy 
to say was resolved by amicable negotiation rather than 
litigation. But a year ago at this time it didn’t look quite as 
promising. 

Moreover, the shipping laws that we are charged with 
administering today just don’t take into account present 
day technology, and, again, in the context of a national 
transportation policy, this creates a great many difficul- 
ties. For example, ocean carriers may absorb inland trans- 
portation charges to permit containerized traffic to go to 
a single staging area rather than requiring the vessel to go 
into many ports in the same area. This is done for many 
practical reasons because, if they can get all their con- 
tainerized ocean cargo into a single staging area, the costs 
required for handling containerized traffic can be min- 
imized. 

Now, this particular issue of absorbing inland trans- 
portation charges is a major issue in a substantial number 


of cases before the Federal Maritime Commission at this 
point. This involves the so-called minibridge, maxi- 
bridge, landbridge modes of transportation which puts 
us over into the ICC’s area of expertise and I am sure 
George will say regulatory peremption, but, be that as it 
may, it is a serious problem. And the question before the 
Commission, very frankly stated, is whether absorbing in- 
land transportation charges under circumstances I out- 
lined are a violation of the shipping statute or permis- 
sible within a rank of construction of the statute at the 
outer end of the spectrum. 

The consequence is that the Commission staff and, 
above all, the shippers and the carriers and ports and 
hangers-on in general, are spending an exorbitant amount 
of time and do not reflect the impact in the real world of 
technology. In this case, it is the containerized ocean cargo 
but there are others as well. 

Containerization also impacts on port development and 
internal facility plants because of the capital intensive 
nature of the shore areas needed. If there is a tremendous 
area of economic impact that is absorbing an inordinate 
amount of time of our agency, and I am sure the ICC 
and perhaps even the Civil Aeronautics Board, it arises 
out of the fact the statutes we are charged with admin- 
istering are archaic. 

Tue Presment. Let me ask this, Karl: Is the Com- 
mission or are the related commissions preparing for sub- 
mission to the Congress new legislation that would meet 
the current requirements and related matters, or just do- 
ing nothing? 

Mr. Bakke. No, sir. Speaking for the Federal 
Maritime Commission, we are setting in motion a com- 
prehensive and searching review both of our statutory 
authorities and the regulations we have promulgated to 
implement those authorities specifically with a view to 
updating them and stripping away the anachronistic or 
archaic features of our basic authorities, perhaps of 
necessity adding additional statutory authority to optimize 
our functions in the real world of today. 

I think by the beginning of the next session of Congress 
we will be in a position to come forward with a number 
of proposals in that respect with the benefit of Mr. Lynn’s 
good office in clearing off on them. 

Mr. Scumutts. Thank you. 


Cal, could we hear from you and the Federal Trade 
Commission? We will have to cut the next three presen- 
tations rather short as the President has a bill signing 
ceremony outside. Please be as brief as possible. 

Mr. Cotuter [Calvin J. Collier, Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission]. Mr. President, Lou Engman, as one 
of his last acts as chairman of the FTC, wrote to you 
about some of the specific steps that are being taken by 
the Commission that relate to your four-point program 


for regulatory reform, which I should add, we fully 
endorse. 
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Looking forward, I am hopeful the Commission’s 
efforts at cost benefit analysis can be institutionalized and 
expanded. This kind of analysis, done correctly, is no easy 
task. Equally difficult is the job of educating the staff 
within the agency as to how to build high quality analysis 
into their thought processes and recommendations. This 
has to be used to predict the effects of proposed regulations 
and other actions and also to monitor and evaluate in 
retrospect what the effects of such actions were. Regu- 
lators can’t be allowed to bury their mistakes in the Code 
of Federal Regulations. 

I have been particularly encouraged by reports on a 
program that began when I was general counsel. This 
program was designed to scrutinize the inventory of our 
accumulated trade practice rules and guides dating back 
decades to determine whether they should be rescinded. 
To date, and after public comments, 61 such rules and 
guides have been reviewed and over 90 percent revoked. 
Another 90 or so will be going through the same process 
in the coming months. 

Your call for competition as an alternative to economic 
regulation is sweet music to the commission’s ears. We 
believe that is what the FTC is all about. 

Perhaps the most attractive areas for reform are regula- 
tory delay and consumer underrepresentation. As we are 
often reminded by the Bar and occasionally the courts, 
one man’s delay can be another man’s due process. We 
have made progress here both by changing our procedural 
tules and by better management, and that has resulted, 
for example, in a 33 percent reduction in the average 
age of pending investigations during the last year. 

Effective consumer participation in commission pro- 
ceedings is made very difficult by the high costs that such 
participation entails. And although we are open to sugges- 
tions from sister agencies who face similar problems, I 
confess that we don’t yet have all the answers on that one. 

Mr. Scumu tts. Thank you, Cal. 

Dick Simpson, may we hear from you on the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission? 

Mr. Simpson [Richard O. Simpson, Chairman, Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission]. Our commission is 
about 3 years old, and we have authority over about 
10,000 products. We have undertaken several initiatives 
over the last 3 years to increase and involve consumers 
in our activities, and it works throughout our agency. We 
have a meeting policy that requires every meeting with 
any official in our agency, down to the lowest level, with 
outside parties to be open to the public, to be announced 
in advance, and anybody in the United States is invited 
to attend. It really does work and isn’t very expensive. 
Generally, no one else shows up but there is no specula- 
tion as to what went on and what arm-twisting there 
was, 

We have also had very effective volunteer efforts from 
consumers. We asked for help and have trained over 4,000 


citizens from all walks of life, retired citizens and students 
who have helped in surveillance projects in industry. We 
have tried to improve our ability to set priorities in a 
rational way and measure cost of the activities we under- 
take and the benefits. We have not completed our esti- 
mates on that job, but we stand behind our estimates. 


The regulations by the industry that will be completed 
this year will prevent about 65,000 injuries this year, 
and included in those are injuries by ingestion of aspirin 
by children; a similar reduction in deaths of children 
under age 5 in prescription medication deaths. 


We have undertaken from the outset several activities 
to encourage self-regulation. I particularly believe in that. 
I am not cut out to be a regulator but here I am. We 
have encouraged our technical staff—technical and scien- 
tific staff, to participate in activities. They have been do- 
ing that for 3 years. It does not infringe on our ability 
to regulate. 


We have been citing voluntary standards that have been 
developed and are being followed. We are pleased to do 
that. 

The apparel industry is one that Jim is aware of from 
our mutual time in Commerce with the Inflammable 
Materials Act. The apparel industry has not only gone 
way beyond the Federal efforts—we have mandatory 
regulations on children’s sleepwear—they have extended 
voluntarily the fire retardant regulation to other apparel. 


In my personal opinion, there is no longer any need 
for any additional mandatory standards in this field. In 3 
years I wouldn’t have believed it possible. It is an example 
of what can be done. 

In deregulation, I think last July, Lou Engman was 
the first speaker, and he suggested if there was a trap door 
under about 50 percent of the chairs and somebody pulled 
a lever—and we have been working on efforts in a sense 
to fashion our own trap door. We have put together a 
plan, a 6-year plan, and we have submitted it last Septem- 
ber to OMB and the Congress and that plan predicts the 
ability to abolish this agency, an agency only 3 years old, 
in 6 more years. It would abolish it because we believe our 
task is a finite task, and we believe rational people would 
come to the conclusion consumer products no longer 
present a grave risk. 

It is a bit of a change, and we haven’t gotten accept- 
ance of it, but I would suggest that every agency put 
forward such a plan because not only is it beneficial to 
keep from going into a counterproductive mode but it 
makes possible some meaningful oversight by the Con- 
gress. Right now I am of the feeling the oversight is not 
very meaningful. 

On another line, I might mention we share in common 
with Bill Anders—our agency does, FDA and OSHA, and 
some of the other agencies not here—that is, nuclear 
safety, similar problems—fluorocarbon ozone, Red Dye 2 
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and Red Dye 40—the whole matter of carcinogens asso- 
ciated with the environment. 

I have been trying to create a mechanism called a 
science court as a regulatory forum to help agencies make 
better social decisions in these kinds of areas. The social 
decision is, how safe is safe enough and is the risk worth 
it. Implicit is economic risk, and risk to citizens. 

But in these problems I have outlined, they are the 
kind of areas where the technology is very, very important 
and the technology is being debated in the public domain, 
and we are getting trial by PR. 

Secretary Morton was briefed on this. I talked to Ed 
Schmults about it and Secretary Morton was briefed, and 
I was hoping he would introduce it before he left. Your 
Advisory Committee headed by Dr. Raymond and Dr. 
Baker are aware of it. I would suggest if that court were in 
existence today, it might influence the nuclear initiative in 
California. 

The Westchester County Board of Supervisors unani- 
mously recommended such a science court be convened to 
investigate Plant 3. I have discussed this with people not 
only pronuclear or involved in it, but involved in the same 
group are the environmentalists, the antinuclear forces 
from academia, and they also support such a concept. I 
think it would improve the decisionmaking process by the 
agency and, if the citizen is to vote, make it an informed 
vote. 

Mr. ScHMUu ts. I think that is a very interesting pro- 
posal and we are looking at that. It has been extremely 
helpful. 

John, may we hear from you? 

Mr. Rosson [John E. Robson, Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board]. Very quickly, Mr. President, in the area 
of procedural reform and education, we created last sum- 
mer a procedural forum, an outside advisory group to 
which we gave a 6-month deadline, and they met it and 
gave us recommendations. The committee then went out 
of business. 

We have their reforms under consideration and have 
implemented some of them; for example, imposing on 
ourselves a deadline of a number of days in which we 
have to act in rulemaking petitions filed before us. 

Second, we have underway a system under which we 
will be able, through use of our computer, to log in and 
chart through the agency every single action that is filed 
with us and to set a deadline up the ladder so that, if it 
hasn’t gone from point A to point B by the time it should 
have, we want to know why and move it out. 

Third, in the area of burdensome reporting, we have 
had underway for several months a review of all our re- 
porting requirements. I will mention a couple. 

One, we have reduced for the air freight forwarders by 
14 forms a year and by 75 percent the reporting require- 
ment. Most are small businessmen. Second, we are work- 


ing with the Federal Aviation Agency to have a single 
reporting to satisfy both agencies so they need file only 
one report to satisfy both of us. 

We are trying to reduce extensively the burden on 
people to get a charter program started. In the last several 
months we have made some great strides in the charter 
areas. We introduced two brand-new charter forms and 
proposed another; each significantly liberalizes the oppor- 
tunities for cost of charter transportation for the American 
people. 

We are pursuing an aggressive competitive route pro- 
gram as well as trying to push the forefront out in the area 
of removing restrictions on carriers that are obsolete and 
unnecessary. 

We have allowed a great many discount fares to go 
into effect in the last several months, and there is, indeed, 
such proliferation now that people are confused by them. 

In the areas of consumers, the CAB has had a consumer 
office since 1970, and I think it does a pretty decent job. 
Our movements in that area have been on specific mat- 
ters; for example, the excess baggage charges and free 
baggage allowance, increasing the free baggage allowance 
on international flights. We have now pending a rulemak- 
ing to require the carriers to disseminate some tariff infor- 
mation so the ordinary consumer has a better idea what 
the fares are and how he can better avail himself of the 
cheapest one. We are struggling with the knotty problem 
of bumping, which is small in number but great in voice. 

Finally, in the area of economic analysis, we testified 
this morning on the regulatory reform proposals that are 
before Congress now. We have really been in the process 
of analyzing the future of the Board for several months, 
and let me just read the first sentence of our testimony. 
It says, “Economic regulation should be redirected so 
domestic transport is governed by competitive market 
factors.” We have offered a program to Congress. I will 
leave it there. 

Mr. ScHMuLTs. Thank you very much, John. 

THE Presipent. Thank you very much, all of the 
chairman and your associates from the various boards and 
commissions. Unfortunately, I have to proceed with a 
signing ceremony of legislation, so I won’t be able to stay. I 
have asked Ed Schmults to indicate to you what I would 
like in the months ahead. 

Your testimony today has been very helpful. I think we 
have made significant progress. It is my feeling we have to 
keep pressure on in order to further, at this time, the 
progress. 

I appreciate your appearance. I am grateful for what 
has been done but we hope to see you in a few months 
and get additional reporting as to the success of your sub- 
sequent efforts. 

I thank Ed and Paul for their leadership in this, and, 
if you will excuse me, thank you very, very much. 
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Mr. ScHMULTS. I would like to reiterate what the Pres- 
ident said. I thank you all very much for all the work you 
have put into this meeting, each of you. We could have 
taken up an hour and a half with the problems and 
progress that each of you has made in your own agencies. 

To keep the momentum going on this effort, the Presi- 
dent asks if you would submit to him by September 15 
another progress report on your efforts to achieve im- 
provements in the four areas concerned that he has men- 
tioned. Those were the subjects of your reports. 

He has three specific requests he hopes you will keep 
in mind as you prepare your next report; first, that special 
consideration be given as to how we can make your prog- 
ress—and our progress in the executive branch—as well 
as our regulations more understandable. For example, 
when you report on how you are eliminating or improv- 
ing your regulatory functions, the President would like 
to see a specific statement on how the change will affect 
consumers, small businessmen, and taxpayers. 

Second, if you would, the report should list and discuss 
priorities for agency reforms. Along with the priorities 
should be recommendations on where regulatory objec- 
tives can be achieved in a less costly, less time-consuming, 
and more efficient manner. If we are going to show re- 
sults to the American people, we need to have a better 
idea of what our priorities are and how we are going to 
accomplish them. One of your first priorities should be 
where there is workable competition or where competi- 
tion could be increased if outdated regulations were 
eliminated. 

Third, the President asks all of you to concentrate along 
with the executive branch agencies on achieving a 10 
percent reduction in the number of forms that Federal 
agencies require. 

It has been said that our continued requests for infor- 
mation cost individuals and businesses billions of dollars 
in expenses every year. The cost of paperwork cannot 
any longer be considered an incidental cost. Many small 
businessmen have pointed out it isn’t worth it for them 
to hire two people in their business whose efforts are di- 
rected toward filling out of forms instead of selling prod- 
ucts and services. 

The Committee on Paperwork is looking on the long- 
term approach of reducing costs of paperwork. The Pres- 
ident has directed the executive agencies to achieve a 10 
percent reduction in number of forms by July. 

In your September 15 report on your administrative 
reforms, he hopes you can also report on your contribu- 
tion to achieving a reduction in reporting requirements. 

Let me say certainly on this side of the table we are all 
convinced that all of us here and all of you are working 
toward the goal of making the Federal Government as 
responsive and efficient as humanly possible. 

Thank you. We appreciate it. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:08 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. 
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San Antonio, Texas 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters Upon Arrival at 
Kelly Air Force Base. April 9, 1976 


Reporter. Mr. President, what about the 1,200 civilians 
employed at Kelly that were laid off in the manpower cuts, 
and what specifically will you do for them, and what as- 
surances do the people of San Antonio have that there will 
not be further cutbacks in the closing of Kelly? 

THE PresipEenT. Well, first, I think we have to have a 
little history of what precipitated the closing here of Kelly 
and around a thousand civilian jobs. Congress, in the 1975 
fiscal year budget for the Defense Department, imposed a 
26,000 cut in civilian employment across the military in- 
stallations. So this cut here at Kelly came as a result of 
congressional action, which I, as President, didn’t ask for, 
but the law was passed and it was imposed on us. 

Now, it will unfortunately have to be carried out as 
dictated by the Congress. The Department of Defense, 
working through the Air Force, will make a maximum ef- 
fort to try to find jobs either in the military or civilian com- 
munity. The word I have is they will make a maximum 
effort, and they are optimistic that employment will be 
found. 

On your second question, there are no actions ini- 
tiated involving any of the other military installations, of 
which there are many in this country, for cutbacks in the 
recent announcements by the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. 

I quickly add that whatever has been recommended, 
not here, for the future, are only environmental impact 
statements, economic impact statements, and probably it 
will be 6 to 9 months before any final decision will be made 
on any of the others, except the one here which was im- 
posed by the Congress. 

Q. Mr. President, do you have any statement regarding 
the annexation of San Antonio? We have been told that 
the Justice Department has ruled that we may have to give 
those territories back. 

THE PRESIDENT. It is my understanding that the mem- 
bers of the Texas delegation met with the Mayor of San 
Antonio and with the Assistant Attorney General, Mr. 
Pottinger, yesterday in Washington, D.C. The matter was 
discussed in great detail, and it is hopeful that a resolution 
of the problem can be worked out. I am optimistic, but I 
don’t think there is any specific comment I can make at 
this time. They are working on it. 

Q. Mr. President, has agreement been reached 
between the United States and the Soviet Union for on- 
site inspection of each other’s nuclear weapons systems? 

THe Preswent. Under the Peaceful Nuclear Prospec- 
tive Treaty, there are some very far reaching new steps 
that will be taken to insure that there are no violations. 
One of them does involve, under certain circumstances, 
on-site inspection. 
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Q. Mr. Ford, are you giving up on trying to get Con- 
nally’s endorsement, or have you two reached an 
agreement? 

Tue Preswent. John Connally is a very good friend 
of mine. I don’t ask people to support me. I want them to 
do it on their own, and I just think any comment on this 
situation ought to come from former Governor Connally. 

Thank you very, very much. It is nice to see you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:02 a.m. 


San Antonio, Texas 
The President’s Remarks at the Alamo. April 9, 1976 


Thank you very much, Senator Tower, Mayor Cockrell, 
honored guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

May I at this time express my very deep appreciation 
and gratitude to Mayor Cockrell for the very thoughtful 
and very beautiful gift on behalf of the people of San 
Antonio. I can say without any hesitation or reservation 
that both Betty and I will prize this very, very highly. 
And I thank you very, very much. 

At the outset, may I thank the San Antonio Bicentennial 
Committee and the Daughters of the Republic of Texas 
for making this memorable occasion possible. It is a tre- 
mendous honor for me to join all of you in a new com- 
memoration of the cradle of Texas liberty. These hallowed 
grounds were already in physical ruins when Colonel 
Travis sounded his battle call for the people of Texas and 
all Americans in the world. 

But, because of a single great battle, the Alamo has put 
on the immortality of history. More than a shrine to Texas 
valor, more than a landmark of American courage, the 
Alamo is a monument to human freedom. Here the eyes 
of Texas and the attention of the world focused on more 
than 180 remarkable men who gave all they had to give 
in the defense of liberty. 

The names of some of these very brave defenders are 
written large on the pages of history. Travis and Davey 
Crockett and Jim Bowie, among others, have entered the 
domain of American legend as well as lore. But, these 
were only a few of the more than 180 valiant men who 
waited out a deadly seige and fought against incredible 
odds for days on end in the defense of the Alamo, of Texas, 
and our great liberty in America. 

We rarely hear of Joseph Bayliss or Antonio Fuentes 
or Robert Musselman or Charles Zanco, but these men 
were here too. They fought and died with the same cour- 
age that marked their more celebrated compatriots and 
their names too, have been written on the rolls of honor 
that history reserves for only a few. Some of these men 
came here believing one hour of glorious life is worth an 
age without a name. Other thirsted for battle with the 


Napoleon of the West, Santa Ana, but all of them came 
to the defense of this capital fortress knowing full well 
that they would meet victory or death. 

Like America’s Revolutionary heroes a half a century 
earlier these were men yearning for freedom and a new 
life. And like those earlier patriots, these men were strug- 
gling not only for the priceless treasures of liberty, but for 
a land of incredible beauty as well as abundance. 

As one early Texan wrote, “It does not appear to me 
possible that there can be a land more lovely.” With so 
much worth defending, it is no wonder that when Colonel 
Travis was issued a demand for surrender, he answered 
that demand forthrightly with a cannon shot. It is no 
wonder that more than 180 rugged men made so valiant 
a defense here, 140 years and 1 month ago. 

This great epic of courage, this great epic of defiance, 
which is the story of the Alamo, is without doubt a story 
quite familiar to those of you who live in the shadow of 
this chapel or in the city that surrounds it. But whether 
the story is old or new, it is to us and will always be a 
towering source of inspiration to every American. 

In our time, far removed from the sounds of ferocious 
battle which filled this courtyard in 1836, we look back 
in honor to the more than 180 men who did battle here 
and thereby nobly advanced the cause of Texas liberty 
and independence. 

All Americans who have gone to battle in defense of 
liberty share a kindred spirit with these men of the Alamo. 
Since 1776 Americans have paid a high price for the firee- 
dom that each one of us and all of us enjoy. We have paid 


it in the universal currencies of courage and sacrifice and 
blood. 


We are thankful today that America is at peace and 
is blessed with freedom. We rejoice that this day finds no 
Americans in combat anywhere on the face of the globe. 
And yet, we know that [in] peace, as in war we must 
stand ready to defend liberty. Brave as these men were 
who fought in this immediate area and despite the heavy 
casualties they inflicted on their advancing enemy, the 
garrison that fought here fell at last before an army of 
superior size and superior strength. In global terms, 
America must never give away such an advantage to any 
potential enemy, and we never will. 

All of our courage, all of our skill in battle will profit us 
very, very little if we fail to maintain the unsurpassed mili- 
tary strength which this dangerous world demands of us, 
but neither do vast stores of armaments alone constitute 
America’s greatest strength. Our greatest strength resides 
within our own hearts, hearts filled with pride and past 
achievements, hearts filled with hope for a promising fu- 
ture, hearts filled with courage for challenges that stand 
before us. 


It is the duty of every one of us, whatever our age or 


race or station in life, to ensure that we have something 
worth defending in America; a land of liberty and oppor- 
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tunity and justice, a government that guards our rights, 
defends our shores, protects our safety, and sustains our 
progress, and a people of independent spirit, determina- 
tion, and faith. As we dedicate ourselves again here today 
to the defense of these priceless treasures, we know that 
they are the same ones which others fought for on this site 
140 years ago. 

May we always share their courage, and may Amer- 
icans always be inspired as we have all been by those thrill- 
ing words which echo still in this old courtyard— 
“Remember the Alamo.” 

Thank you very much. 
noTE: The President spoke at 12:15 p.m. at the Alamo Plaza, where 
he received the Medallion of the City of San Antonio from Mayor 
Lila Cockrell. Prior to his remarks, the President greeted guests at 


the reception of the San Antonio Chapter of the Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas in the patio. 


San Antonio, Texas 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Guests at a Republican Party Reception. 
April 9, 1976 


THe Presipent. Thank you very, very much, John, 
and Seagal Wheatley and all of you good Republicans: 

I have been in San Antonio 3 or 4 hours thus far. I have 
been here a number of times before, but I am deeply 
grateful for the warm reception and the opportunity to 
meet many, many more wonderful people from San 
Antonio. 

Let me say something that I feel very deeply about. It 
has been my privilege during the period of some 25 years 
in the House of Representatives to have many, many con- 
tacts with members of the Senate on both sides of the 
aisle, as well as a good many members of the House. You 
are so fortunate from the State of Texas to have John here, 
John Tower, as your United States Senator. I am deeply 
grateful for his strong support, and I would be most ap- 
preciative and grateful for any support that any of you 
can give me in the forthcoming race. 

But, let me give you some thoughts as to what has hap- 
pened in the 19-plus months that I have been privileged 
to be President. Let me assure you it hasn’t been the 
easiest time. Nineteen months ago, if you will refresh your 
memories a bit, you will recall that we were suffering 
inflation of about 12 to 13 percent. We were on the brink 
of the worst recession for some 40 years in the history of 
the United States, and within a very few months after I 
became President, unemployment soared, employment 
plummeted. 

And there were all kinds of quick fixes and various 
panic proposals coming from the other side of the aisle, 
the liberal side of the Democratic Party, to try and get us 
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to do this or do that, to try and solve our economic 
problems. 

The facts are, we didn’t panic. We knew we had to 
solve inflation, and we knew that the best way to do it was 
to do it with a firm, steady course. We knew that big 
government, expensive government was a principal cause 
of inflation in this country. And so we repeatedly tried to 
hold down the lid, as far as the Congress was concerned, 
as they came from Capitol Hill with one bloated budget 
proposal after another. 

John mentioned the vetoes. In 19-plus months, well, 
it’s 47 now, I vetoed one yesterday. I vetoed one yesterday, 
that if they sustain it, it will save us $150 million. But the 
more important thing, out of the 46 that I vetoed, Con- 
gress has sustained 39 of them, and in the process of sus- 
taining 39, we have saved the taxpayers $13 billion. And 
I might add parenthetically, I think the Congress, either 
the House or Senate, will sustain the one that I vetoed 
yesterday. 

But the net result of a firm, steady course that relied on 
the private sector taking us out of the recession instead of 
trying to get us out of the recession by expanding the Fed- 
eral Government has proven sound. We are now well on 
the road to controlling inflation. We have gone from over 
12 percent inflation down to 6 percent or less per year, 
and it is going further downward. 


At the same time, we are increasing employment, and 
we are decreasing unemployment. We got a report last 
Friday, not this Friday, that we had gained 375,000 new 
jobs in our economy in one month, the month of March. 
The statistics showed that we had increased the total num- 
ber of jobs in the last 10 months by 2,600,000 and that 
the total employment in the month of March for the 
country as a whole was 86,700,000, the most people em- 
ployed in our country’s history. So we are on the right road. 
And we have done it with the emphasis on the private 
sector, which is the crux of what all of us as Republicans 
believe in and a good many of our conservative Demo- 
cratic friends believe in. 

Now, let’s take a look at the world situation. When I 
became President, most of our allies weren’t sure what our 
attitude would be. Our adversaries were looking to take an 
opportunity to perhaps exploit the situation, and so what 
we had to do right from the outset was to convince our 
allies, Japan and NATO and elsewhere, that we would 
have a firm foreign policy and a strong military capability. 

And I can assure you from my many contacts in Europe, 
in the Pacific, and elsewhere that our allies believe Amer- 
ica is firm and America is capable of meeting any crisis 
that would be thrust upon us. And from my contacts with 
those adversaries that we have, I think they know that your 
President is a pretty good Yankee trader. 

We haven’t given up anything, and we don’t intend to 
give anything up as far as the capability of protecting the 
United States is concerned. 
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And now one other comment. For the last 6 years, the 
Congress of the United States has cut a total of $32 billion 
out of military appropriation requests And that action by 
the Congress for the last 6 years has caused me, a year ago, 
to submit to the Congress the largest military budget in the 
history of the United States. It was necessary to do that to 
reverse the trend that the Congress had forced upon the 
previous President and the previous administration. 

Unfortunately, last year the Congress cut that budget 
$714 billion. So in January of this year, I submitted again 
the largest military budget in the history of the United 
States, $112.4 billion, $14 billion more than the bill that 
Congress finally sent down to the White House. 

That legislation, or that appropriation—I think Con- 
gress has finally awakened—is needed and necessary. But 
let me assure you this country is militarily ready, alert, 
well-trained, well-equipped, is unsurpassed by any other 
power in the world today, and we are going to keep it 
there. 

One final word, I took the oath of office and almost 
from the first day I decided this: I would never promise 
more than I could produce, and I would produce every- 
thing that I promised. And that is the crux of what this 
administration believes in. 

We are not going to kid anybody. We are going to call 
them as we see them. We are going to stand tall and strong. 
We are going to be honest, candid, forthright, and we are 
going to work like the devil for the good of this country 
because all of us love the liberty, love the freedom, love the 
system. It’s the greatest country in the history of mankind. 
We are proud to be an American, and we are proud of 
America. Thank you. 

This young lady has a question. 


QUESTIONS 


Q. Yes, sir. I have a problem. There is money coming 
from your office to fund something in San Antonio that 
many people are very unhappy with. We need your help, 
sir. That is funding for the homosexual conference. 

THE PRESIDENT. It is my understanding that an orga- 
nization here was awarded by the National Endowment 
of Humanities to the extent of $5,000. We are looking into 
it. We understand—I can’t give you a firm answer to- 
day—we are looking into it. We understand there are 
allegations that in the application that was made, that 
there were some misstatements made. Whether that is 
true or not, I can’t honestly tell you here this morning. 
I can only assure you that if there were misstatements 
made to justify the award, appropriate action will be 
taken. 


Q. Mr. President, please do not give away the Panama 
Canal. 


Tue Preswent. Sir, I don’t think you have to worry 
about that. The United States, as far as I am concerned, 
will never give up its defense responsibilities and capa- 


bilities. It will never give up the right of navigation and 
so forth. You just don’t have to worry. 

Q. Thank you for recognizing me. Will big John Con- 
nally be your Vice President? [Laughter] 

Tue Present. Some very attractive lady said, no, 
make it Anne Armstrong. [Laughter] Well, Anne has got 
a big job, you know. We sent Anne over to be the first 
U.S. Ambassador of Great Britain in the history—{ap- 
plause|—and I think from what I hear, she is wowing 
them over there. [Laughter] 

Let me say we have a number of outstanding, potential 
Republican candidates for Vice President. We have some 
in the Congress. We have some Governors; we have some 
former Governors. Certainly, John Connally has out- 
standing qualifications, having served as Governor of this 
State for 6 years. He was Secretary of the Navy, Secretary 
of the Treasury. He is an outstanding person, but I think 
it is premature to make any comment. In the first place, 
I have to get nominated myself. [Laughter] 

Q. President Ford, are you taking credit for all of the 
savings, the $13 billion, is that plus interest or does that 
include interest? 

THE PreEsIDENT. Well, that is money that we didn’t 
spend because the vetoes were sustained. So, if we didn’t 
spend it, we are saving not only the cash, but the interest 
that would have had to be paid if we had to borrow more. 
We are going to keep on vetoing, vetoing, and vetoing, 
because that is the only way we can teach that irrespon- 
sible Congress, or a majority of them. 

Q. Mr. President, if the Communist Party keeps going 
in Italy, how will that affect our NATO relationship? 

THE PresweENT. Well, I have said, not only while in 
the United States, but I have spoken very directly to the 
top people in NATO coming from the 15 NATO na- 
tions, that any communist government would thoroughly 
undercut, undermine the aims and objectives of NATO. 
And if there is a communist government in any one of 
the NATO countries, I think it would have a seriously 
adverse impact on the justification and the reason for 
NATO. I can only say with emphasis, we vigorously op- 
pose any government in NATO that would have a com- 
munist head or controi—vigorously. 

Q. Mr. President, I happened to turn my television 
set on yesterday just in time to see Mr. Humphrey talking. 
He referred to your football playing days and talked about 
you seeing the world upside down. He is a very gracious 
fellow, but I think if he had been sitting in that hot seat 
for the 19 months you have been in it, I think the world 
would be upside down. [Laughter] 

THE Present. I am going to recruit you as a speech 
writer. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, would you initial your portrait for 
me? 

Tue Present. I tell you what, there are 400 people 
here. 
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Q. I won’t tell anybody. [Laughter] 

THE PresweENT. We will try and do it, but if I do it for 
one, I have an obligation to do it for everybody. But if no 
one else will ask me [laughter] or the other alter- 
native is to send it to the White House, and we will sign 
it there and get it back to you. Let’s see how we do it. 

Q. Give our love to Betty. [Laughter] 

Tue Present. Thank you. I will. She did very well 
not only for herself but the Ford family last night. I was 
very proud of her, and she is coming to Texas next week, 
I guess. You know she campaigns hard for me, trying to 
get my votes up to her polls. [ Laughter] 

Here is a nice young lady. 

Q. I’ma foster grandparent. I attended a White House 
conference, and I was a member of the National Confer- 
ence on Aging. 

Tue Preswent. The foster grandparents children is 
one of the outstanding programs. It costs relatively little, 
and it calls on the great talent and the experience of 
grandmothers and grandfathers who go to disadvantaged 
homes primarily and help with the care and the upbring- 
ing of these unfortunate children. And I congratulate you, 
it is an outstanding program. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you all very, very much. It’s 
nice to see you. 








NoTE: The President spoke at 2:08 p.m. in the VIP Room at the 
San Antonio Civic Center. 


San Antonio, Texas 


The President’s Remarks at a President Ford Committee 
Reception at the San Antonio Civic Center. 
April 9, 1976 


Thank you very much, Art. Senator John Tower, all of 
you wonderful President Ford workers: 

I have had a wonderful 5 or 6 hours here in San 
Antonio—the warmth of the reception every place we 
have been, the enthusiasm that we find here—I just think 
we might surprise somebody. [Laughter] 


At the outset, let me express my deepest personal grati- 
tude and appreciation to John Tower, who has been an 
outstanding person to take over the leadership and the 
head of the President Ford Committee. John, I can’t 
thank you enough for this help and assistance. 

But, let me also indicate my deepest appreciation and 
gratitude for all of you who have made those 5,000 calls 
here in San Antonio and all of you who have made them 
all over South Texas. 

You know, we started behind up in New Hampshire; 
we started way behind in Florida. We—in both cases, 


because we had good leadership in our organization, be- 
cause we had the enthusiasm of the people who manned 
the phone banks, the people who did all the other things, 
and because we had sound policies to begin with that gave 
the American people in those two States, as well as 
they will in the other 48 States, the kind of confidence 
that makes them feel as though the next 4 years will be 
better and better—that is why we won—leadership, en- 
thusiasm, and the right programs. When we come down 
here to Texas, we are going to perhaps start from behind, 
but we are going to surprise some people. 

Whenever Betty or I go to a phone bank set-up, 
whether it is in New Hampshire or Florida or Illinois, 
Wisconsin or North Carolina, we try to indicate to the 
people who are on the phone the answers that they should 
give to people who raise questions. 

And I suspect as you man phones, you inevitably, on 
one occasion or another, will get a question. Let me give 
you very quickly—I think in broad perspective—what we 
have done in the last 19 months. We’ve got a record, and 
it is a good record. When we took over in August of 1974, 
many Americans were apprehensive. They had lost faith 
in our government. Our friends abroad weren’t sure what 
our policies would be, our adversaries around the world 
were wondering whether that was an appropriate time for 
them to maybe take some initiatives. And, at home, we 
were experiencing the worst inflation in this century, 12 
to 14 percent per year, and we were on the brink— 
literally on the brink—of the worst economic recession in 
40 years. 


Now, it wasn’t the easiest time to become President. 
But, we decided that instead of trying to give any quick 
fixes and short political answers to the problems, that we 
would carry out a firm, constructive course and take our 
chances in politics. So, instead of trying to spend our way 
out of the recession, we decided that it was better to give 
the free enterprise system, the private sector, an oppor- 
tunity to meet the challenge of inflation and to provide 
more jobs. And it worked. 

We have taken inflation from over 12 percent down to 
6 percent or less, and it is going further down. We have 
gone through high unemployment and decreasing employ- 
ment. But the trend has changed. We have now regained 
2,600,000 jobs in this country in the last 10 months. We 
got 375,000 new jobs last month, and we now have 
86,700,000 people gainfully employed, the highest num- 
ber of people working in this country in the history of 
America. We are going in the right direction. Employ- 
ment is going up and unemployment is going down, and 
we are going to be going there forever. 

Now, let me indicate to you how we stand around the 
world. I have had extensive conferences with our NATO 
allies in Europe. I had a very successful trip to Japan, our 
strong ally in that area of the world. I have had numerous 
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conferences with other people, other leaders in various 
parts of the world. They trust America. They believe that 
we are standing firmly with them, and they know that 
we have the capability to stand with them against any 
adversity or any adversary. So, we are now in a position 
of having firmed up our alliances around the world, and, 
at the same time, we have convinced our adversaries that 
this is no administration to fool around with. 

I think that any adversaries we have around the world 
know that this President is a good Yankee trader. He is 
going to stick up for the best interests of the United States 
and is not under any circumstances going to give it away. 

Now, if anybody asks you “Is the United States number 
two?” let me point out, in strategic arms we have more 
nuclear warheads by far than any other nation in the 
world. Our ballistic missiles are more accurate and more 
survivable. We have more strategic bombers by far than 
any other nation in the world. And we have the best SAC 
crews to carry out the missions, if they ever have to. So, 
no one should have any apprehension at all. The United 
States is unsurpassed in military capability, period. 

And one final word.When you take our unsurpassed 
military power and capability and add to it the industrial 
capacity of this country and the agricultural productivity 
of this country and the scientific and technological superi- 
ority that we have and add to it our moral and spiritual 
and religious leadership that this country has, the United 
States of America is number one. And we are going to 
keep it'there. 

In conclusion, I thank John Tower, I thank Art, I 
thank all of you. And Betty is going to be down here. She 
is going to try and express her appreciation by being in 
Texas, and Jack is going to come down here, and maybe 
we can get Susan and the others to come down here. 

But, we are all indebted to you. We are not going to 
promise anything that we can’t produce, and we are going 
to produce everything that we promise. That is a good 
credo by which any President ought to live up to. 

Can I add one postscript? You know I have had to 
deal, as John knows, with a pretty tough Congress. They 
outnumber us better than two to one in both the House 
and the Senate. Of course, we always have the quality— 
they can have the quantity. [Laughter] 

But in the 19 months that I have been President, I 
vetoed as of yesterday 46 bills; 39 of those bills were sus- 
tained by the Congress. And as a result of my vetoes and 
strong people like John Tower helping to sustain them, we 
saved the taxpayers $13 billion. That ain’t hay. So if 
anybody raises any questions—are we conservative?—that 
is an all-time record for a President. And I would add a 
second postscript: We are going to veto some more—veto, 
veto again and again and again. 

Thank you all very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:35 p.m. in the Rehearsal Hall at 
the San Antonio Civic Center. 


Dallas, Texas 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters Upon Arrival at 
Love Field. April 9, 1976 


THE PRESIDENT. Good afternoon. It is nice to see all you 
good people from Dallas and the surrounding area. Why 
don’t you ask me some questions? 

Q. Mr. President, don’t you think Dr. Kissinger is 
becoming somewhat of a problem, if not a liability, by the 
mere fact that Governor Reagan has made him such an 
issue in this campaign? 

Tue Present. I think we have to look above the 
politics of the situation. We have to look to see whether 
our foreign policy has been successful or not. When you 
look at the United States around the world, you see that 
we have been successful, that we have been the calming 
and successful influence in the Middle East. We have 
strengthened our alliances in Western Europe. We have 
strengthened our position in the Pacific. Dr. Kissinger has 
been an excellent Secretary of State. He has implemented 
the policies which I have directed. And when you look at 
success, I think you understand why there are, you know, 
politics a bit. 

Q. How are you going to do in Texas, at the primaries? 

THE Present. We are very encouraged. We recog- 
nize that we started from behind, but I was tremendously 
impressed with the people in the organization in San 
Antonio, and I am told the same is true in many other 
areas. Under the leadership of Senator John Tower we 
have a great person to give us the inspiration and to get 
the workers pulling together and doing a job. So we might 
surprise somebody. 

Q. Can you win this primary without Governor Con- 
nally’s support? 

THE Preswent. I wouldn’t have any idea. That is up 
to the voters of the State of Texas. 

It is really nice to see you all. I will be glad to answer 
any other questions. It is nice to be here. We are looking 
forward to the rest of the day here. We are going to have 
a busy day tomorrow, but Texas is a great State, and this 
is a crucial primary, and we are going to work very hard. 
We have good leadership with John Tower. We have 
wonderful workers. We are delighted to be here, and 
compete very strongly. 


Q. Mr. President, who is ahead right now? 

THE Preswent. I think we are probably a little be- 
hind, but you know underdogs often win, and we are 
going to do our best to prove that here. 

Q. Will John Connally come around? 

THE Present. I wouldn’t have any idea. You will 
have to talk to John. 

Q. Do you consider Texas do or die for Ronald Rea- 
gan? Do you think he will win here? 
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Tue Presment. Well, we really don’t know what they 
are going to do. Our plans are to go right to Kansas City 
full steam ahead. After we win in Kansas City, we expect 
to go full steam ahead between then and November 2. 
So we really have no way of knowing what their plans 
might be. We can only count on ours. 

Thank you all very, very much. It is nice to see you all. 


noTE: The President spoke at 4:30 p.m. 


Dallas, Texas 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Business-Management Briefing Sponsored 
by the Southern Methodist University School of 
Business. April 9, 1976 


Tue Present. Thank you very much, Jim. Senator 
John Tower, Mayor Harrison, Dean Coleman, Mr. Cox, 
Mr. Tatum, Dr. Grayson, Mr. Crow, fellow Mustangs 
and guests: [Laughter] 

Thank you very much. That concludes my speech. 
[Laughter] 

Obviously, I am delighted to have an opportunity to 
address this forum of the SMU School of Business 
Management and distinguished members of the business 
community in Dallas. 

I do have a wonderful recollection of the opportunity 
to be at Moody Coliseum last September to recognize 
SMU’s 60th anniversary. I was highly honored to receive 
an honorary doctor of law degree, so I do feel a special 
affinity for and deep belief concerning SMU. 

As you know, Jim Sundberg is an old and very dear 
friend of mine. He used to be a constituent of mine in a 
more limited sense. He was the original president and 
founder, really, of Grand Valley College, which is now a 
school of some 8,000. But he took it from scratch, and 
made it into an outstanding educational institution. And I 
know he will continue in that same leadership capacity 
here in your community. 

Jin, it’s great to see you again. 

At this time a year ago, as many of you will remember, 
America was at the bottom of its worst recession in 40 
years. But what you may not recall is some of the most 
gloomy predictions that some of our very distinguished 
Americans were making about our economy at that time. 

George Meany, for example, said we were sure to reach 
a 10-percent unemployment by summer. My good friend, 
Hubert Humphrey, said unless we took some drastic ac- 
tions within 60 to 90 days, we would be approaching the 
dimensions of a depression. We heard some of America’s 
Most respected economists calling for extensive wage and 
price controls. We heard some of America’s most promi- 
nent politicians calling for massive new Federal spending 


programs and for the creation of hundreds of thousands 
of jobs, Federal payroll jobs. 

The administration—I am glad to say in retrospect— 
and I thought I was right then, rejected all of these sug- 
gestions and all the other suggestions that were the wrong 
medicine for the American economy. 


Common sense told me that the right course to pursue 
during economic recovery was to stimulate growth, growth 
in the private sector in order to restore our strength. 

So we proposed, and the Congress accepted, a major 
tax cut for individuals to increase their purchasing power. 
We proposed tax incentives for business expansion and 
job production in the private sector, where five out of 
every six jobs are found in America. And we proposed 
extended unemployment insurance to those Americans 
who had unfortunately lost their jobs to the recession, to 
help cushion the hardship until our national economy 
was revised and our strength recovered. 


These were very practical, commonsense policies, and 
they have worked. Last week, for example, it was an- 
nounced that we gained 375,000 more jobs in the month 
of March alone, bringing the total American work force 
to 86,700,000. More Americans are gainfully employed 
today than ever before in the history of the United States. 
And I would say that is a pretty good comeback. 

In fact, everything that is supposed to be going up— 
the number of jobs, real earnings for the American work- 
er, sales, investment, industrial production—all of these 
are on the increase. And the Department of Commerce 
reported today, retail sales for the month of March were 
up astrong 2.8 percent from February. 


Furthermore, everything that is supposed to be going 
down—the rate of unemployment, the rate of inflation, 
the rate of growth in Federal spending, even some prices 
are going down. The rate of inflation has been cut almost 
in half from 12.2 percent to 6.3 percent. The rate of 
growth in Federal spending has been cut from 11 percent, 
which was the rate of growth for a period of about 10 
years, to 544 percent, which was what I recommended in 
the budget that was submitted in January. This is progress 
in trying to get the Federal budget under control. 

And let me illustrate, for example, quite specifically— 
when we were putting the budget together in November 
and December, for submission to the Congress in January, 
I spent roughly a hundred hours with the top people from 
every Department, the Office of Management and Budget, 
and we found that if there wasn’t a single new program 
added by Congress or anybody else, just because more 
people would be qualifying and because of escalation 
clauses, there would be greater expenditures. There would 
be a growth in Federal spending from June 30 of this year 
to June 30 of next year of $35 billion without a change in 
the law. That is about 11 percent growth in Federal spend- 
ing, and that was the case in every fiscal year or the average 
for a period of 10 years. 
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Now what we did was to say we can’t afford that 
growth, and we cut it in half from 11 percent to 52 
percent. But believe me, it wasn’t easy. A lot of things 
that had been going along and along and along got cut, 
and a few got eliminated. But I think we are on the 
right track. And I might add parenthetically, since taking 
office in August of 1974, I have had the privilege of 
vetoing 47 bills. In fact, number four bit the dust 
yesterday. But the net result of 46 of those vetoes is that 
where 39 of them have been sustained by the Congress, 
we have saved the taxpayers $13 billion. 

Now, if we can keep that kind of pressure on and 
hold Federal spending down, we can balance the Fed- 
eral budget in fiscal year 1979. We can have another 
major tax cut the same year, in addition to the one that 
I recommended, take effect July 1 of this year. And we 
can get the Government out of the private money market, 
further easing pressure on interest rates in getting the 
Federal Treasury out of competition with the private 
sector. We can help the private sector expand. We can 
pull in the reins of the Federal Government for a long, 
overdue change. 

These are some of our economic plans for the future. 
For the present, I can say to you with confidence, without 
any hesitation or qualification, we are on the road to a 
new and lasting prosperity in the United States, and we 
are not about to be sidetracked now by any quick fixes or 
gimmicks sent down to the Oval Office from the Congress 
in 1976. 

The success of our economic policies proves once again 
that it doesn’t take a huge government bureaucracy to 
solve every problem in America. We must never forget 
one very fundamental truth, that a government big 
enough to give us everything we want is a government big 
enough to take from us everything we have. 

To guard against that danger of ever-increasing con- 
trol by the Federal Government, I proposed a 5-year, 
9-month extension of what we call general revenue shar- 
ing, a program that has worked very well for the last 4 
years. And your good mayor can give you the specifics 
as to the impact here in Dallas, and your county officials 
can do the same, and so can your State officials. 

If there is one thing that the Federal Government is 
good at, it is collecting taxes—[laughter]—as we will all 
learn once again in about 6 days. If there is one thing the 
Federal Government is not good at, it is trying to decide 
the best local solution to a local problem. 

So, the general revenue sharing program lets the Fed- 
eral Government collect the money and then give it back 
to local and State units of government to spend as they 
see fit under the watchful eye of local voters. And I think 
they keep a pretty good eye on you, don’t they, Mayor 
Harrison? [Laughter] 

But anyhow, by the end of this year, the city of Dallas 
will have received more than $56 million under the 


revenue sharing program which began in 1972. Dallas 
County will have received more than $20 million, and all 
of Texas will have received $1.5 billion. 

Under the extension of the revenue sharing program 
that I proposed last summer to the Congress, Dallas would 
receive more than $85 million; in the next 534 years, 
Dallas County almost $35 million, and all of Texas would 
receive approximately $2 billion. 

Now you will be interested to note this: that the total 
cost of the Federal Government’s administration of the 
revenue sharing program is only one-eighth of one penny 
of every dollar distributed to State and local units of gov- 
ernment. That is what I would call holding bureaucratic 
overhead to a bare minimum, and I intend to see that 
that trend is encouraged in other Federal programs in 
the next 4 years. 

Now, we all know that it wasn’t an all-powerful gov- 
ernment that made America the great nation that it is 
today. It was people—people. I want to ensure that the 
Government is always the capable servant, but never the 
master of the American people. 

And as we look to the future in this age of giant insti- 
tutions, it is our common responsibility to see that the 
individual freedom is strengthened in America. In this 
climate, the American people grew to greatness. This is 
the climate we must preserve, restore in America as we 
enter our third century of independence. If we take this 
as our common task and our common goal, we cannot 
and we will not fail. 

I thank you, and I will now be glad to answer the 
questions. 

QUESTIONS 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


Q. Mr. President, do you believe that the Govern- 
ment should stop supporting farm subsidies in order to 
let the market become, or get more back to a state of 
equilibrium? That is my question. 

Tue Present. When I was in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I consistently opposed the kind of farm pro- 
grams that we had where the farmer was producing for 
storage and the Government controlled the surpluses. 

In 1972, as I recall, we got rid of that kind of control 
program, and today the farmers in wheat and soybeans 
and corn produce for the marketplace. And there are no 
Federal subsidies in those programs. The net result is our 
agriculture as a whole, in these particular areas, are doing 
far better than when they had surpluses with the over- 
hang and the depressing effect on the American farmer. 

The programs we have now are basically sound agri- 
cultural programs, with one or two exceptions. I will be 
called upon next year, when the present law expires, to 
recommend an extension. It is my intention to recom- 
mend the extension, of the kind of agricultural legislation 
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we have now for corn, for soybeans, for wheat, and sev- 
eral other commodities, and to try to get the Congress to 
do the same thing in the one or two exceptions where we 
are still struggling with the old programs. 

Q. Thank you, sir. 

Tue Present. You can remember, this is a figure we 
oftentimes forget. Ten years, Uncle Sam was paying over 
$365 million a year in storage costs for corn and wheat, 
which is $1 million a day. Today we pay nothing in that 
regard. 

The American farmer controls his product, sells it in 
the market, and the Federal Government doesn’t have the 
heavy bureaucratic control that he had for too long a 
time. And the net result is American agriculture today is 
healthier than it has been in a long, long time. 


REFORM OF WELFARE AND FOOD STAMP PROGRAMS 


Q. Mr. President, I have to identify myself to tell you 
that I am also a graduate of the University of Michigan. 
[Laughter] The question I would really like to know 
about the Big Ten next year, but I have another one. 

Tue PreswENT. We didn’t do too badly in basketball. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Or football. [Laughter] 

Tue Present. Except we didn’t win. [Laughter] 

Q. Second is better than nothing. 

What I would like to know is, do you have any work- 
able plan on the boards right now in order to make our 
welfare system and the food stamp systems become more 
accountable? 

THE Present. I strongly believe we have one of two 
roads to follow in trying to get rid of the present welfare 
programs that just don’t work. We can either come up 
with a comprehensive program that is really new, which 
would be much like the family assistance program that 
was submitted in 1969 and 1973. That is one alternative. 
It would probably have to be modified, but it would con- 
solidate all of the many, many welfare programs that have 
been piled one upon another over the years. That is one 
course. And we have some rather specific recommenda- 
tions that are being analyzed in that area right now. 

Or, you can take the other course of action, which is to 
try and tighten up, to change the existing welfare pro- 
grams, including food stamps, on a piecemeal basis. 

Now, sometime between now and next January we will 
make a decision which is the better of the two courses. But 
obviously, one or the other has to be undertaken. 

Let me add in the interim, however, the food stamp 
program has gotten totally out of control. Six or 8 years 
ago, it was costing around $400 million a year. This fiscal 
year the cost is going to be close to $8 billion a year—$8 
billion a year. It is a program in the Department of Agri- 
culture’s budget, and that is more of Agriculture’s budget 
expenditures than what they give or do or help for farm- 
ers. It is unbelievable. 


But anyhow, what we have tried to do is—we sub- 
mitted last year, modifications to the food stamp program 
which would save roughly $1,600 million a year. The 
Congress said, no, you can’t put that into effect until after 
January of this year. So we had to wait. That is what the 
law said. 

So, they kept promising us that they were going to 
move; they were going to do something in correcting the 
inequities in poor administration of the food stamp pro- 
gram. Well, they haven’t done it. So finally, about a 
month or 6 weeks ago, we submitted under the law this 
modification of the food stamp program to save $1,600 
million. It goes into effect, I think, in about 3 weeks, be- 
cause after you publish it in the Federal Register, I think 
there is 60 days for people to object and so forth. And un- 
less we are sued and stopped from doing it, that program 
will go into effect in a relatively short period of time. 

In the meantime—where is John Tower? The Sen- 
ate—did they conclude action, John, on food stamps yes- 
terday or not? 

Well, as I understand it, the Senate spent about a week 
in trying to do something in food stamps, and John just 
told me it was a bad bill. [Laughter] And believe me, I 
rely on his judgment on virtually everything that comes 
out of the Senate. So, if he says it is a bad bill, you can 
imagine what is going to happen to it. [Laughter] 

Well, to conclude, we are going to have one or the other 
in January, because the present welfare situation can’t be 
tolerated any longer. 


MINORITY BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


Q. Mr. President, I am grateful for the opportunity to 
raise this question with you. Presently, the Office of 
Minority Business Enterprise exists under Executive 
Orders 11458 and 11625, as amended. I am wondering, 
sir, if you would address the question of your feeling 
as to the permanency of this agency under the present 
bill, which is before the Senate. I think it is Senate bill 
2617, presented by Senator Bennett Johnston from 
Louisiana. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I always hesitate to comment on 
a bill that hasn’t passed the Congress and has come down 
actually to the White House, because oftentimes you start 
out with a bill with a number on it; by the time it gets 
to the Oval Office, it only has a number, and the sub- 
stance can be quite different. But anyhow, I am a firm 
believer in the Office of Minority Business. I think they 
have done a good job. 

If they come down with a bill that is sound as far as 
structure and organization and so forth, yes, I would 
approve it, because I believe the concept is good. And as 
far as I am concerned, recognizing that it is set up by 
Executive order, there wouldn’t be any need, as far as 
I am concerned, to pass the legislation, because it will 
stay there. 
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I believe in it. I think it has worked well. And if they 
come down with a good bill, obviously I would not dis- 
agree with it. 


VICE-PRESIDENTIAL RUNNING MATE 


Q. Mr. President, I would like to ask you if you would 
consider Ronald Reagan as a running mate? [Laughter] 

THe Present. Well, I responded to that before, and 
there is no change. We have a number of outstanding, I 
think, potential Republican candidates for Vice Presi- 
dent, and they include Governors, former Governors, 
Members of the House and Senate and, certainly, on the 
basis of his experience in public life, his interest in the 
future of this country, he ought to be considered, defi- 
nitely. But I think it is premature so long as we are going 
at it the way we are. [Laughter] 


FEDERAL ELECTION COMMISSION 


Q. Mr. President, I would like to know your stand on 
the amendment to the Federal Election Act which, as 
it comes out of the House, would hamper corporate 
political action committees. 

Tue PresiwEnT. Well, when the Supreme Court—let 
me go back one step further. When Congress passed the 
original law, I signed it. It became law. It was in late 
1974. There were a number of people that challenged the 
constitutionality of the legislation. The Supreme Court, 
about 60 or 90 days ago, said that certain portions of that 
legislation were unconstitutional, including the one that 
provided for the six members of the Federal Election 
Commission—four to be appointed by the House and 
Senate and two appointed by the President—was uncon- 
stitutional. 

When the Court acted, I immediately got the Democrat 
and Republican leadership down to the Cabinet Room. 
We talked about how we could remedy the constitutional 
defects in the law. 

It seemed to me that the easiest and best way to do it 
was to reconstitute the Commission as directed by the 
Supreme Court. And that ought to be done and nothing 
else. I recommended that to the Congress. Unfortunately, 
the Senate and House now have both passed bills that, 
yes, remedied the one problem, which is basic, but in each 
case they have added a number of, I think, very ques- 
tionable provisions. 

So it appears that in conference between the House 
and the Senate, they will have to come out with a lot of 
non-essential, controversial, complex amendments to the 
basic law, which I think was a bad mistake. And it would 
have been so much better, so much more constructive 
if they had just reconstituted the committee or Commis- 
sion and let it go at that. 

If they send a lot of complicated, controversial, I think, 
non-essential amendments down to it, it’s a good can- 
didate for a veto. 


INFLATION 


Q. Mr. President, I would like to ask you a question 
about inflation. You stated that the rate inflation—the 
rate last year was 12.5 percent, and at present it’s about 
6 percent. Could you tell me if you expect the inflation 
rate to go lower within this year and next year? 

THE PRESIDENT. Certainly the trend is in the right 
direction. Let’s take the Wholesale Price Index. For the 
last 5 months, if you average them we had 2 months that 
were below—in other words, they had a decline—and 
they had 3 months where the increase was minimal. And 
if you take the 5 months, actually the Wholesale Price 
Index is flat. And of course, that has an impact on our 
Consumer Price Index. 

Now, the last Consumer Price Index figure that came 
out was .2 percent. It’s my opinion that the trend is in the 
right direction. We estimated that for the calendar year 
1976, that the rate of inflation would be between 6.5 per- 
cent and 7 percent. We are very optimistic it is going to be 
less than that, because the trend is better already. 

So, my judgment is that by the end of this calendar year, 
the Consumer Price Index rate of increase will be under 
6 percent. And that will be a lot of progress from what 
it was in 1974. It was over 12 percent. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, if you will allow me a presumptuous 
question? 

THE PRESENT. Sure. 

Q. The population of the world is said to have doubled 
in the last 50 years, and there are widespread rumors of 
widespread shortage. As the President of the United States, 
what type of life style or standard of living do you 
anticipate for our grandchildren? 

THE PReEsIDENT. It was announced just a week or 
two ago that we had passed the 4 billion mark in world 
population. And the rate of growth in population in many 
of the underdeveloped countries is far higher than our 
own. 

It’s my feeling that if we follow the right policies 
domestically, and we coordinate our efforts with our 
allies, and we at the same time are able to deal at arms 
length with adversaries—I am talking about economic 
policy—it’s my judgment that our grandchildren will have 
a better life than most of us in this room have had. 

I am an optimist about it. I believe between science and 
all of the other skills that have been developed in recent 
years as to productivity in agriculture, increased industrial 
capacity and productivity, plus the educational oppor- 
tunities, communication benefits, there is no reason in 
the world why the United States and the world as a 
whole shouldn’t be infinitely better off. 

And I start from that assumption. If you start from the 
assumption it’s going to be worse, I think you have the 
wrong perspective. I think when you look at all the 
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things that can and ought to happen, if you have the 
right leadership, I know it’s going to happen, and our 
grandchildren will be better off than we. 


DEREGULATION OF NATURAL GAS 


Q. Mr. President, I am a producer of natural gas from 
the Fort Worth Basin, that is west of here. And my ques- 
tion would be, how would you, from your view, perceive 
the future of the controls the Government has over the 
natural gas industry? 

THe PRESIDENT. Well, in January of 1975, among 
other things, I recommended to the Congress that they 
deregulate natural gas across the board. We worked very 
hard, and finally the Senate passed the Bentsen-Pearson 
act, which was not total deregulation, but it was a big step 
forward. And we went along with it, worked with the two 
sponsors of that legislation. 

We anticipated that the House of Representatives, after 
a hard fight, would likewise go along with it. We lost in 
the subcommittee and the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. We lost in the full committee, but 
when it got to the floor, we had one of the Members of the 
House offer a substitute which, in effect, was the Pear- 
son-Bentsen bill, and we lost by three votes. 

It was a tragedy, absolute tragedy—three votes, 205 
to 202, or something like that. Then the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a far worse bill called the Smith bill 
which, among other things, would put Federal control on 
intrastate gas, not just on interstate gas. Well, the net 
result is the two bills are incompatible. Bentsen-Pearson is 
a step forward—a big step forward. And the Smith bill is a 
step backwards. 

Now, I don’t know whether we can somehow work 
something out or not, but as far as I am concerned, I 
stand by what I recommended in January of 1975, that 
the Congress deregulate natural gas, period. 

And if I might interject maybe one partisan fact, not 
a philosophical argument, but on the votes for deregula- 
tion of natural gas, 90 percent of the Republicans voted 
for deregulation and only 22 percent of the Democrats. 
That shows there is a difference. [ Laughter] 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


Q. I would like to ask you why the senior citizens seem 
to be penalized when they remarry and lose their social 
security or part of their social security? 

Tue Present. Well, I think the assumption is that 
when a widow marries a second time, that her husband 
is in a position to either support her with his social security 
or other resources and, on that basis, the law from the 
very beginning has precluded a widow from getting what 
she got from her first husband. 

That is the way the law is, and I can see where you 
are suggesting it is inequitable. We have got a lot of things 
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of that kind. One of the grossest examples, which is in the 
same area—a woman who works for 5 years and then 
marries and actually, if she continues to work, when they 
retire she can’t draw her social security. 

Now that certainly is an inequity in my judgment, but 
that is, unfortunately, the way the law is. We have a com- 
mission or a committee that is studying the whole thing, 
including the financing of social security, and things of 
this sort undoubtedly will come before me and before the 
Congress in 1977. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


Q. Mr. President, my question has to do with women, 
perhaps before they are widowed. In spite of the fact that 
women are more prepared and educated now to enter and 
compete in the business world, the high-salaried positions 
are still going in higher percentage to men than to women. 

Women are still being kept out of the boardrooms. 
There are several hundred business people in this room, 
and I wonder what you could say to them about the hir- 
ing, the promoting, and the respecting of women, capable 
women, in the business world today? 

Tue Presipent. I have no authority to say anything. 
[ Laughter] I would rather indicate to you and to them 
that this administration has made great steps forward in 
recognizing women for high positions of responsibility. 
And Texas has done pretty well. 

Let me say, Anne Armstrong is doing a super job as our 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, and you should be 
proud of her, as we are. 

But we have a number of other women in positions of 
great responsibility in the Federal Government. The head, 
or the Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board, 
Betty Murphy, is a woman. eW have the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, Carla Hills. So, 
throughout this administration we have a very substan- 
tial number of women being recognized in positions of 
importance and responsibility. 

But I don’t think I ought to tell this distinguished group, 
when I am trying to, you know, get friendly 
[Laughter] I think you have made the best speech on 
that. [ Laughter] 





DEFENSE SPENDING AND EQUIPMENT 


Q. Mr. President, a lot of people we talked to today 
are concerned about the relative stance of the United 
States as one of the major world powers and the diminish- 
ing portion of the Federal pie spent on defense. What is 
your position, and what will be your position when you 
begin your new term in 1977? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, let me answer the last part first. 
Seven years ago, out of the total Federal expenditures, the 
Defense Department was getting roughly 42 percent of all 
Federal expenditures, and so-called domestic programs 
were getting roughly 31 or 32 percent. 
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In the 7-year span, the rate of growth of domestic pro- 
grams has gone up better than 11 percent and the Defense 
Department has, in real dollars, or in current dollars has 
gone along at about the same level and in real dollars has 
actually had a decrease. 

So a year ago, when I submitted in January the biggest 
military budget in the history of the United States, we 
would have reversed that trend. 

Well, in that 7-year span, defense had gone from 42 
percent to 24 percent, and domestic programs went from 
31 and 32 percent up to 50 percent or better. Now, that 
trend in both cases had to stop. And when I submitted the 
budget a year ago, it would have turned up the percentage 
for defense. Unfortunately, the Congress cut $7.5 billion 
out of it, so it nullified what I tried to do to get defense 
having a larger share. 

Now, in January of this year, I submitted the biggest 
peacetime—the biggest budget for the Defense Depart- 
ment in the history of the United States—$114.4 billion 
with increases for strategic arms, conventional arms, re- 
search and development, et cetera, which again is an at- 
tempt to get the share of the Federal dollar in a greater 
degree for the Defense Department. It would take it up to 
almost 26 percent. 

Now fortunately, so far it looks like the pressure we put 
on the Congress is bringing some results, because I don’t 
think Congress this year is going to slash away at it, as they 
did last year. So if they don’t, we will have the kind of a 
Defense Department program that will keep us unsur- 
passed now and will keep us unsurpassed in the future. 

What we are trying to do is to upgrade all of our hard- 
ware—and it is a regular process—it calls for the B—1 
being substituted for the B-52. It includes the Trident 
submarine being substituted for the Polaris and the Posei- 
don, It provides the M-60 tank to replace the M-48. 
It is a constant process of upgrading our military equip- 
ment. And with the budget that we submitted for the 
next fiscal year, we will be unsurpassed at the present 
and will continue to be unsurpassed. 

Now, I know some questions have been raised about 
whether we are as strong as the Russians. The allegation 
is made that they have 4 million people in the Army or 
their military forces, and we have 2.1 million. 

The problems are a little different. The Soviet Union 
has a thousand-mile or more border with the People’s 
Republic of China, and they have at least half of their 
forces on that border. We, the United States, have friend- 
ly relations with the Canadians on the one hand and the 
Mexicans on another. So we don’t have to have half of 
our military forces on either the northern or the southern 
border. 

And in addition, the Soviet Union has to face the 
NATO forces to the west, so they have two borders that 
they have to man fully, completely, totally. So, just tak- 


ing numbers without understanding the problems doesn’t 
explain the facts of life. 

Now, let’s take another question that has been raised. 
The allegation is made that the Soviet Union has more 
missiles than we. That is true, but what do we have? We 
have more warheads than they by about 4 to 1, and it is 
warheads, not missiles, that destroy the target. 

And our missiles and warheads are more accurate, and 
our launching pads are more survivable, so we are in a 
better position to survive. And we are in a better position 
because our warheads, what we want, are in greater num- 
ber. So, I just caution people that before you take a chart 
that compares numbers, that you understand something 
broader than just the numbers. You have to compare 
apples and apples, not apples and oranges, as some people 
try to do. 

I will tell you, the best military expert in this audience 
is your own Senator, John Tower. He is the ranking Re- 
publican on the Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
and I can tell you from my experience with him—when 
I was in the Congress and he was on several conferences 
with the House and Senate with me—there wasn’t a bet- 
ter or more knowledgeable person, a harder fighter for 
what he and I stand for than John Tower. You are darned 
lucky, and so is the country, to have him. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PROCESS 


Q. Mr. President, the subject that I am going to touch 
on in this question is rather delicate and possibly con- 
troversial in an election year, so please do not answer it 
if you feel the answer might hurt your chances of being 
reelected. [Laughter] 

Tue Preswent. If I won’t answer it, I will get Betty 
down here to answer it. You can count on her to announce 
it. [Laughter] 

Q. It probably is going to destroy any chance of my 
ever holding a public office. [Laughter] 

THE PrEsweENT. Yes, go ahead. 

Q. The question is, in view of what is happening in 
Great Britain and in several of the other nations, could 
you please consider the inequities that might be involved 
in the monopolistic trends that we see in collective 
bargaining? 

THe PresweNnt. You mean between labor and man- 
agement? 

Q. In terms of collective bargaining on the labor side. 
We have monopolistic controls on the management side, 
so to say, but I was wondering if there were any inequities 
involved in giving them laissez-faire in their grouping 
together? 

THE Preswenr. If I understand the question, I strong- 
ly believe in the Taft-Hartley Act. And I would vigorously 
oppose and not approve the deletion of Section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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I voted for, and strongly support, what we call the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, which tried to put more responsi- 
bility and control over certain practices in labor organi- 
zations. 

It seems to me that with the current court decisions 
and the existing law, we are getting away, from monopo- 
listic practices and undesirable practices in many of the 
areas where they were bad in the thirties and the forties 
and the fifties. Now, it’s not Utopia, don’t get me wrong. 
But I honestly think we are making some headway. 

Q. The issue that I was really concerned about—we 
are far from it here in our country, but looking at Great 
Britain, it could conceivably get to a point where the 
unions could paralyze the Nation’s operation. 

THe Preswent. I don’t think our situation is com- 
parable to that of Great Britain, and I have been im- 
pressed with the restraint—under the kind of facts of life 
that they were faced with—with the attitude in the last 
few months of the major labor organizations in Great 
Britain. 

Of course, it was obvious if they didn’t do it, the coun- 
try itself would have had serious economic repercussions. 
But in this country, certainly we are not in that situation. 
I don’t think we will ever get there. 


FEDERAL INTERVENTION IN AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Q. Mr. President, first of all I wanted to thank you 
for coming to Dallas and spending some time here with 
each of us. And as a final question, I would like to ask, 
what specific steps has your administration taken to reduce 
Federal Government intervention, or whatever have you, 
in the life of the average American businessman? What 
steps have you taken or will you take? 

THe Present. Let me give you one or more spe- 
cifics. Number one, about a year ago, a little less than that, 
I asked the Office of Management and Budget how many 
forms go to American businessmen in every Department 
of the Federal Government. They totaled them up, and 
they were roughly 5,200. Now, all of them don’t go to all 
of you, although you may think so. [Laughter] But that 
is the total that go to American business from all Depart- 
ments, 

We had a conference, and after that conference I said, 
“By July 1 of this year, you have got to cut 10 percent 
off.” And we have now reduced that by about 5 percent. 
And by July 1, orders are to achieve a total of a 10 per- 
cent reduction, which is 520 of them. They are making 
some headway. 

Now, we are trying under the law—and I know that 
this may be a sensitive subject—we have already started 
the process, under Frank Zarb, to get rid of the various 
price controls under the energy legislation that was passed 
last December. 

Mr. Zarb has filed the necessary documents in the Fed- 
eral Register to get rid of residual oil controls. He is 


next going to do it for distillates and for gasoline. And 
shortly, we will start, under the law, as quickly as possi- 
ble, to undertake the 40-month period of decontrol with 
10 percent as the first step. That is something that is on 
the way. 

And if I can say parenthetically, I know that my sign- 
ing that bill was somewhat controversial last December, 
but I want you to remember this: In January of last year, 
a year ago, I proposed the total deregulation of oil as 
well as natural gas. In fact, my recommendation to the 
Congress was that we should decontrol oil by April 1, 
period, across the board. Unfortunately, the Congress 
rejected that and extended it until December 22, when 
the other law became effective. 


And if we hadn’t signed that bill, the distinct possibil- 
ity, the overwhelming odds were that you would have 
had a continuation of the existing law, which was much 
more rigid, much more inflexible. And what we finally 
got is not what I wanted, believe me, because I recom- 
mended total decontrol of both natural gas and oil. But 
with the opposition controlling the Congress 2 to 1, you 
just don’t turn a spigot and get what you are after. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Speaking on behalf of 
some of those of us who received those 5,200 forms, we 
are pleased and proud to have you here in Dallas and we 
hope you will be back some time later this year and, per- 
haps more importantly, sir, we hope you will be back next 
year. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:07 p.m. in the International Ball- 
room at the Fairmont Hotel. 


Dallas, Texas 


The President’s Remarks at a President Ford Committee 
Reception. April 9, 1976 


Thank you very, very much, John. And let me thank 
Trammell Crow, and let me especially thank Barney 
Young and Ed Haggar, but let me add a very strong thank 
you for all of you who have come here and given this sup- 
port. I am very, very grateful, and I can only tell you as 
strongly as I can you haven't let me down, and we aren't 
going to let you down. 

I have really been talking so much today I have kind of 
gotten tired of hearing myself talk. But it’s, I think, good 
every once in a while for us to take a minute or two and 
see where we were and where we are going. And I was 
thinking as I came down on the plane this afternoon, or 
this morning rather, in August of 1974, we were in real 
trouble. We had economic conditions that were unbeliev- 
able, inflation over 12 percent and on the brink of a seri- 
ous economic recession, unemployment about to explode, 
and employment to plummet. 
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And as I look back over this last year, I am very proud 
of the American people, and I am extremely proud of the 
kind of government we have because, despite the worst 
recession in 40 years, the American people didn’t panic, 
they didn’t succumb to the blandishments of quick fixes 
and superficial proposals. We tried to have a strong, 
steady, constructive course, which I think we did. And we 
got the kind of support that was needed and necessary 
from people like John Tower and others. 

And the net result is, you know, the skies look pretty 
good now. Everything that is supposed to be going up is 
going up. And everything that is supposed to be going 
down is going down. And if we don’t lose our cool, and 
we keep the same firm, steady progress in programs that 
we have, we are going to have the most prosperous coun- 
-try in the history of the world. And it will be permanent, 
not a lot of ups and downs, peaks and valleys. That is 
what we are aiming for, and that is what we are going 
to get. 

We have got other problems besides the economy, but 
let me just add one comment about where America stands 
in the world. I always thought I was the second best in- 
formed person in the Congress on military affairs—I al- 
ways conceded that John Tower was number one. 
[Laughter] But number two out 535 isn’t bad. So I had 
in the House of Representatives 12 years on the Defense 
Appropriations Committee that met 5 days a week, 5 
hours a day, 7 months a year, listening to Secretaries of 
Defense, Secretaries of Army, Navy, Air Force, admirals, 
generals, you have it. And I believe over a period of that 
many years, I understand what the programs and the 
policies are, both strategic as well as conventional. And I 
can tell you without any hesitation or qualification that 
the military capability of the United States today is unsur- 
passed, period. 

If you take strategic forces, we have a superiority where 
our technicians and specialists and military leaders say 
we should have it. We have more warheads by far 
than the Soviet Union. We don’t have more missiles, 
but missiles don’t destroy targets. It’s warheads that de- 
stroy targets. So isn’t it better to have more warheads 
than missiles? Our missiles and warheads are more ac- 
curate than theirs and accuracy is a very important thing 
in a weapons system that goes 5,000 miles. And our 
launchers are more survivable. 

So, in the areas where we want a greater strength than 
anybody, warheads, accuracy, survivability, we have got 
it, and we are way ahead. 

Now, you can take strategic airplanes—and all of you 
in this great State know all about them. Our B—52’s, we 
outnumber them—what is it, 3 to 1, John—closer to 4 to 
1, I think, in strategic aircraft. And our B—52’s are being 
replaced on a responsible level with our B—1’s which is a 
great aircraft. So what I am saying is, you have to look at 
the actual programs, and you have to compare apples and 
apples and not apples and oranges. 


Now, I have heard somebody say that the Soviet Union 
has 4,200,000 men under arms and that the United States 
has 2,100,000—that is right. But that doesn’t really 
equate the reality. We have Canada to the North, and we 
don’t have a single soldier from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
We have Mexico to the South. We don’t have a single sol- 
dier that mans the border between Mexico and the United 
States. 

The Soviet Union, what do they have? On their Eastern 
border, they have the People’s Republic of China with 
800 million people and a thousand miles of border where 
there is controversy every day. So they have half, at least, 
or more of their military manpower there. Their Western 
border is NATO, Western Europe. They have the rest of 
their forces there. You just can’t take numbers, you have 
to understand. And all I ask of responsible people like all 
of you and your many friends in Dallas, listen to a fellow 
like John Tower, he knows what he is talking about. 


Well, it’s real nice to see you all. I guess the rest of the 
Ford family is coming down to the great State of Texas. 
I understand Betty is coming down. You know she always 
goes and campaigns in order to get my votes up to her 
polls. [Laughter] And I guess Jack is coming down here, 
and we can get the rest of them down here if they will 
help the old man. 

Thank you very, very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6:18 p.m. in the Gold Room at the 
Fairmont Hotel. 


Irving, Texas 


The President’s Remarks at the Irving Bar Association 
Law Day Dinner. April 9, 1976 


Thank you very much, Martin, Senator Tower, Presi- 
dent John Lawrence, Ed Kinkeade, members of the judi- 
ciary, members of the Irving Bar Association, guests: 

It is a very great privilege and honor for me to have 
the opportunity of coming to Irving and participating in 
the Law Day ceremonies here in this part of the State of 
Texas. 


I have had the privilege and honor a good many times 
to visit many parts of the State of Texas. Fortunately, I 
have a good many acquaintances, and my closest friends 
and acquaintances are, or have been, the Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate from your State, 
one of whom is here this evening, John Tower. 

I must say—and I say this with emphasis and sincer- 
ity—having spent 25 years in the Congress, you get to 
know good delegations and those that don’t quite make it. 
John Tower represents the high quality of the Texas dele- 
gation, whether they are Democrat or Republican, and as 
I said, members of your delegation have been my very 
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closest and best friends, whether on my side of the aisle or 
on the other. And I want to compliment your State in 
having such outstanding statesmen represent you in 
Washington, D.C., and John Tower is one of them. 

Texas, they tell me, is number one in the country in 
many, many, many important ways—number one in cat- 
tle production, number one in oil production, number one 
in cotton, and often number one in football. [Laughter] 
I am delighted to see tonight that you are certainly still 
second to none in hospitality, and for that I thank you 
very, very much. 

Now, in observance of Law Day here in Irving, I 
thought it would be extremely appropriate if I directed 
my remarks to an increasingly serious problem all across 
America, and when i say “all across America,” I mean 
its totality. And I hope and trust that you will not mis- 
understand what I say tonight by indirection or other- 
wise that I might be talking just about Texas. This is a 
problem that affects all 50 States, and I think it is time 
that all of us, whether we are from Texas or Michigan 
or elsewhere, that we get a refocus on this serious matter 
that involves a good many fine people in our society. 

As practitioners of the law, as leaders of your com- 
munity, as loving parents, all of you must share my very 
deepening concern about a new wave of drug abuse that 
is affecting our Nation. 


Only a few short years ago, many of you will recall the 
United States was faced with a virtual epidemic of drug 
abuse, large quantities of opium were coming out of 
poppy fields from countries such as Turkey, they were 
converted into heroin in port cities in France, and from 
there were smuggled into the United States. This country 
mounted a massive, active campaign against illicit drug 
traffic, and with the cooperation of law enforcement offi- 
cials, both here and abroad, we eventually broke the back 
of the so-called “French Connection.” 


There was good reason to be pleased because it seemed 
we had not only turned the corner in drug abuse, but we 
had also begun to make significant strides in street crime 
problems. Our success, however, did not last as long as 
most of us would have hoped. The base of the heroin 
trade has now shifted to other countries, and today there 
is a renewed and alarming flow of drug traffic into this 
country. 

The time has now come to step up our fight, sharpen 
the weapons in our arsenal, and launch a new and far 
more aggressive attack against this insidious enemy. The 
cost of drug abuse to this Nation is staggering. And I had 
the benefit of the various agencies and departments in the 
Federal Government give me a 2-hour briefing earlier 
this week, and the information, the facts are unbeliev- 
able. Every year more than 5,000 Americans die from 
direct drug-related causes. Every year more than 170,000 
injuries can be directly traced to drugs. Every year the 
problem of drug abuse costs up to $17 billion. 


Significantly, the greatest bulk of this $17 billion is 
money lost through crime. Law enforcement officials esti- 
mate that up to one-half of robberies, muggings, bur- 
glaries, and other forms of property crimes are committed 
by addicts to support their expensive and debilitating 
habits. 

These statistics, as ominous as they are, reflect only 
part of the traffic total. For every teenage child killed by 
a drug overdose, there are thousands and thousands of 
others who do not die but continue only the motions of 
living. They sit in classrooms without learning, they grow 
isolated from their families and from their friends. When 
they should be preparing for the future, they can hardly 
cope with the present. 

And this disease is by no means limited to youth or to 
any other particular group in our society—the suburban 
housewife, the worker on the assembly line, the white 
collar professional, nobody is immune. 

As you know, 80 to . J) percent of the heroin coming 
into the United States today has come across the border 
from Mexico. The problem is not an easy one to cope 
with. There are as many as 20,000 small poppy fields 
hidden in the mountainous terrain of the Sierra Madre. 
With the new equipment that we have, not only the air- 
craft, whether it is fixed wing or helicopter, and with 
photographic capability, you can see these relatively small, 
but very productive and very financially beneficial, poppy 
fields. And I pledge to you tonight that we will spare no 
effort to crush the menace of drug abuse. 

Clearly, as we look at the picture today, our first defense 
must be directed at our own borders to clamp down on 
the illegal flow of drugs from foreign sources. And as I 
mentioned a moment ago, 80 to 90 percent of the cur- 
rent flow of heroin comes across the Mexican border, 
having been moved from what had previously been the 
case with Turkey and several other counicies. 

The drugs that come from these fields might be 
smuggled here in any way, any one of almost a million 
vehicles a week that cross border checkpoints, or aboard 
any one of 4,000 aircraft that illegally penetrated the 
border last year, or even in the backpack of someone who 
illegally walks across the 2,000-mile border that we share 
with Mexico. 

Fortunately—and I think we are fortunate—the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, under the leadership of President 
Echeverria has been increasingly concerned with this 
problem and has cracked down very hard on both the 
growers and the traffickers. 

With help provided by our Government—and this 
help includes helicopters and other advanced equipment, 
and committing substantial resources of our own—the 
Government of Mexico is undertaking the biggest and 
most effective crop eradication program in its history. 
Thousands upon thousands of fields have already been 
wiped out. And while many of these fields can and will 
be replanted, the Government also plans for the first time 
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to maintain a year round eradication program. This is the 
only way that you can really stop the growth of this into 
our country. 

The efforts made on their side of the border have been 
very substantial and they have been aided by what we 
have done on our own side through the combined efforts 
of Federal, State, and local authorities. In particular, I 
would like to compliment the law enforcement officials of 
Texas. The people in the Federal Government tell me 
that they get maximum help and assistance from your 
State as well as local officials. So, speaking for the Federal 
Government, may I thank you and indicate our great 
appreciation. 

Your people have done a fine job in helping to control 
the flow of illegal drugs and they not only deserve your 
thanks, but they deserve the appreciation of many, many 
thousands of Americans throughout the other States of 
the Union because if you look at the flow charts, they 
bring these drugs across the border and they fan out in 
almost organized routes that end up in Chicago or New 
York or any one of the other places. 


So, what is done at the border, or what is done behind 
the border in Mexico is significant from the point of view 
of the people in the other States of the Union. I believe, 
and I believe very strongly, that the leaders of Mexico feel 
that together we seized a great opportunity, and we, work- 
ing together in conjunction with one another, can stem 
the tide of new drug invasion within a year. 

That is a hard goal, that is a tough accomplishment, 
but with their cooperation and our joint efforts, and with 
the help and assistance of local and State officials in Texas 
and elsewhere, we can effectually achieve a substantial 
reduction in the supply at the source, as well as crossing 
the border. 

But frankly, our efforts must not stop there. We must 
also accelerate our law enforcement efforts here through- 
out our own country. Frankly, despite all the rhetoric of 
recent years I do not believe that we have yet succeeded 
in making it tough enough for drug traffickers. As far as 
I am concerned, and I think this is shared by virtually 
everybody in the Congress, the House, as well as the 
Senate, the people who traffic in hard drugs are nothing 
less than merchants of death and should be put behind 
bars for a long, long, long time. 

Yet the Justice Department studies show that more 
than a quarter of those convicted of narcotics trafficking 
do not spend a single day in jail. The extraordinary laxity 
that sometimes exists was illustrated just last month in a 
case when law enforcement officers arrested 31 people, 
most of whom were major violators responsible for very 
large shipments of heroin into the United States, 19 of 
those arrested were immediately freed on a $500 personal 
recognizance bond, even though their offenses were pun- 
ishable by 15 years in jail. All but two of the 19 had long, 


long arrest records, and one was on parole for a narcotics 
offense—unforgiveable, completely indefensible. 

I believe that we have to close legal loopholes that 
permit traffickers to escape the Federal penitentiary. Those 
who live off the misery of others must pay the price, and 
the higher the price, the better, as I see it. 

To his great credit, the new head of the Drug Enforce. 
ment Administration, Peter Bensinger, who incidentally 
is off to a very fine start, quickly intervened in the case 
that I mentioned. Warrants were reissued for four of the 
19 and bail was raised to $10,000 for each of the others, 
I can’t tell you the end result because it hasn’t been 
concluded, and we shouldn’t talk about individual cases 
by name. But something has to be done to prevent the 
kind of an illustration that I indicated. 

Last year, the administration sent to the Congress 
legislation that would require mandatory prison sentences 
for persons convicted of high-level trafficking in heroin 
and similar narcotics. Sentences would not be less than 
3 years for such traffickers and would range up to a total 
of 30 years. 

Unfortunately, this legislation has been caught up in 
the great debate over Senate Bill 1, which is a very con- 
troversial piece of legislation. And, unfortunately, unless 
we break it out, unless we separate it from other very con- 
troversial reorganization and rewriting of our Federal 
Criminal Code, I am afraid we can’t get affirmative 
action. 

But because we cannot afford delay, I am recommend- 
ing the separation of these recommended provisions to 
handle these problems from S. 1 which is a comprehensive 
rewrite of our Federal Criminal Code. 

I will recommend, in a special drug message that will 
soon be sent to the Congress, the separation and to urge 
the Congress to act as quickly as possible in order to join 
with us in the executive branch with the local and State 
people who are trying to do something very affirmatively 
in this one-year period. 

Now, beyond halting this illegal flow of drugs from 
abroad and stiffening our domestic law enforcement, still 
another prong of attack on drug abuse must lie in preven- 
tion, treatment, and rehabilitation. 

In recent years we have made very significant progress 
in the United States creating a very large and successful 
treatment network. Today, some $460 million in Federal 
funds is spent annually on prevention, treatment, and 
rehabilitation, 10 times more than we spent just 7 years 
ago. 

We can now treat more than a quarter of a million 
drug addicts at one time in the United States. In addition, 
recent studies show that the number of addicts who go 
back to drugs after they have been treated has drama- 
tically declined, which indicates that the treatment is 
better and certainly, if we can get them early enough, 
it’s infinitely better. 
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Encouraging progress has also been made in working 
with local leaders on programs of drug education, and 
particularly counseling. I know that the people of Dallas 
must take a very special pride in the highly innovative 
program that has been set up with Federal seed money, 
and is now run by the Dallas Independent School Dis- 
trict under Dr. Nolan Estes. This program, as I under- 
stand it, built on the philosophy that the drug problem is 
actually a human problem, has turned countless numbers 
of individuals away from drug abuse and has helped 
to rehabilitate many, many others. 

And what impresses me most about this effort is that it’s 
leaders are not only concerned adults, but young people 
themselves, young people who have a real mission in life 
to save their classmates, their families from a very horrible 
fate. 

Now, looking over the wide range of drug efforts, it can 
be seen that the Federal Government must play a very 
essential role in dealing with law enforcement problems 
that are national in scope in mobilizing the enormous 
potential resources of State and local localities. 

We are pursuing an active program now in building 
upon a white paper which was issued just a few months 
ago. We plan to accelerate that program in the future. 
We will step up our interdiction efforts. We shall step up 
our law enforcement efforts. We shall step up our efforts 
at prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation, and we shall 
stick with it as long as we must to get the results that are 
essential and vital to the history and the health of this 
country. 

Now, let me add this final note—before getting into 
the final note that it was going to be the final note 
[Laughter]. I couldn’t help but gather from the conver- 
sation at the dinner table tonight that some in this audi- 
ence were very pleased with the firm action under the 
leadership of John Tower and several others in the Sen- 
ate in defeating, or in effect killing for this session of the 
Congress at least, the no-fault insurance legislation. The 
Administration helped a little. We didn’t like it either, 
so congratulations, John. 

The final note, if I might. Everything we do, whether 
in combating drugs, in solving the problems of our econ- 
omy, or in regaining energy independence for America, 
you know as well as I that we cannot rely solely upon 
Washington, D.C. This country is great, not because of 
what government has done for people, but what people 
have done for themselves. 

There is one very fundamental truth that I would like 
to repeat because it means a great deal to all of you as 
citizens, but it means something to you particularly as 
lawyers. We should never forget this fundamental truth, 
that a government big enough to give us everything we 
want is a government big enough to take from us every- 
thing we have. 


Now, as we take a final look at the total effort, coop- 
eration with the Mexican Government and the preve- 
tion of the growing or planting of the poppies, to the 
interdiction at the border, to more law enforcement, 
tougher action in the courts, prevention, rehabilitation, 
when we mobilize all of those resources—Federal State, 
and local—we in government have made the most mas- 
sive effort that we possibly can. 

But, all of that effort will be of little use unless the 
American people themselves rally and fight this scourge 
of drug abuse within their own communities and within 
their own family. The mysteries of growing up, of finding 
meaning in life, are perhaps more baffling today than they 
were in much simpler times. 

As adults, we cannot provide all of the answers, but 
we can provide a loving and a caring home. We can pro- 
vide good counsel, we can provide good communities in 
which we can live and the children we bear can also live. 
And we can show, through our own example, that life in 
the United States is still very meaningful and very satisfy- 
ing and very worthwhile. 

Americans have always stood tall and strong against 
all enemies. Drug abuse is an enemy we can, we must, 
and we will overcome, but it has to be a personal and a 
national dedication. If we do, we can be successful. I am 
convinced we want to, we will, and we must. 

Thank you very, very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:36 p.m. in the Stadium Club at 
Texas Stadium. 


Dallas, ‘Texas 


The President’s Remarks at a President Ford Committee 
Breakfast Reception. April 10, 1976 


Thank you very, very much, John. Boy, you are in good 
form early this morning. | Laughter} 

Let me say very quickly but very sincerely, we had a 
wonderful day yesterday and the fact that John Tower 
was with me and spoke up as he did this morning was 
very, very helpful. And I just couldn’t have a better spokes- 
man, a better leader in the State of Texas than John 
Tower. And I thank you very much. 

I couldn’t get a finer group of people here in Dallas 
than this group here. And we thank you very much on 
behalf of all the efforts, all the tremendous things you have 
done in organization and phone banks and the many other 
hard chores that have to be done. I thank you, and I think 
we might surprise some people. 

I had some experience doing exactly what you have all 
done on a number of political campaigns. I was a young, 
enthusiastic volunteer for Wendell Willkie back in 1940, 
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and spent most of that summer trying to see that he had 
his opportunity in the Presidential race. 

So, I know precisely what you are doing and how you 
are trying to do it, and I know that it makes a difference. 
So, every phone call you make, every effort you make 
otherwise—that one doesn’t appear to have an impact, but 
when they are accumulative, then there is no question 
whatsoever that in this kind of race, particularly, and even 
in the runoff in November, what you do everyday, what 
you do a part of the day does make a difference. 

So, I thank you, and it is a very significant factor in this 
contest where I think we are coming from behind. But as 
I said a moment ago, we might surprise some people who 
are a little overconfident, I suspect. 

Let me tell you a couple of things that you might say 
when you call individuals and they ask the question, which 
is very legitimate in this political arena in which we oper- 
ate: “Why should I be for President Ford?” Let me tell 
you what I would say and what Betty has said in New 
Hampshire, Florida, and elsewhere, and what our children 
say when they are asked that question, and they are re- 
peatedly interrogated concerning it. 

Number one, we inherited at the time I became Presi- 
dent the most uncertain and most potentially devastating 
economic situation in the history of the country in the 
last 40 years. Inflation was 12 percent or more. We have 
cut it back to 6 percent or less. 

Unemployment was about to soar and employment was 
about to plummet. And through sound, constructive, eco- 
nomic plans and programs that put the focus on the pri- 
vate sector rather than loading up the Federal payroll we 
now have everything reversed with all things that are sup- 
posed to go up, going up—employment, retail sales, auto- 
mobile sales, industrial production, everything in the 
economic field is going up. 

And at the same time everything that is supposed to be 
going down is going down. The rate of inflation is in the 
right direction, downward. The unemployment figures are 
also down. And one statistic that I found very convincing 
in talking to people is that a year ago just about now our 
unemployment was 8.9 percent, and in that span of time 
from last March or April, we have regained 2,600,000 
jobs. And today, or in the month of March, we achieved a 
total employment of 86,700,000 Americans, the highest 
number of Americans who have ever worked in our work 
force in this country. 

We have an all-time record, so we are doing very, very 
well. And we are on the way to making it not only increas- 
ingly prosperous, but I think on a more permanent basis. 

One other question you will be asked: ‘Well, what is 
the President doing about getting the Government out of 
my business or out of my hair?” Whatever they might say. 

In the first place, every department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been told that they must go through every 
one of their regulations, they must analyze every one of 
their forms, and they have specific instructions from the 


White House to reduce the forms that they require the 
American people to fill out by 10 percent by July 1. And 
we have outside task forces going into every department 
so that it’s not self-analysis, it’s a group of fresh individ- 
uals who are looking at their regulations to make sure, to 
make certain that all of these obsolete, obsolescent regu- 
lations can be junked, and there are many of them. 

One final question that I am sure is raised: How does 
the United States stand around the world? Number one, 
the United States is unsurpassed in military capability. 
And when you put together our unsurpassed capability 
militarily with our tremendous U.S. industrial capacity 
that is superior to any nation, and when you put together 
with that our unbelievably superior agricultural produc- 
tivity and our scientific and technological superiority, then 
you have a package that without question of a doubt 
makes the United States number one compared to any 
other nation in the history of the world, period. 

And then there is one final ingredient that I think 
makes a difference to all of us. In the United States of 
America, we have a great devotion to spiritual, religious, 
deep-seated convictions about what we can do and who 
we believe in and what our feelings are toward something 
greater than we, greater than anything. And that spiritual 
religious conviction gives us the inspiration to keep going, 
to make this freedom secure and this liberty positive and 
certain and to make America what we want as our dream, 
the America that our forefathers gave us but improved 
and added to and just made better by all of us. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:03 a.m. in the Gold Room at the 
Fairmont Hotel. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
APRIL 10, 1976 


Held at Dallas, Texas 


Tue PresipENT. Good morning. Won’t you all sit down, 
please. 

We had a great day in Texas yesterday. One regret— 
I wish I could have stayed and watched the Rangers win 
that ball game last night. It must have been a real fine 
game, 11 innings, excellent. You all loved it in Texas, 
didn’t you? 

QUESTIONS 


ILLEGAL MEXICAN ALIENS 


Q. Welcome to Texas, Mr. President. The Dallas- 
Fort Worth Sigma Delta Chi is pleased to have this 
chance to ask you a few questions. 
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The first question is, last night you spoke about stopping 
the flow of illegal drugs across the Mexican border. What 
s your administration doing to stop the flow of illegal 
immigrants across the border? 

Tue PresweNnT. First, in the budget that I submitted 
for fiscal year 1977, we have increased the funds and will 
make available more personnel to work with local au- 
thorities. I have discussed the problem with the President 
of Mexico, President Echeverria. 

The top legal authorities in this country have continued 
their work with the authorities on a comparable level in 
Mexico. It is a very serious matter, and we are doing our 
utmost in every way possible to prevent the flow of illegal 
aliens into the United States. 


PANAMA CANAL NEGOTIATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, a few weeks ago, Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Bill Clements was in Dallas, and at a press 
conference he was asked a question about the Panama 
Canal negotiations. He said that there is a possibility that 
those negotiations might result in a partnership between 
the United States and Panama in the operation and de- 
fense of that canal. It there such a possibility? 

Tue Preswent. I think it is premature to come to any 
conclusion as to what might be the final resolution of the 
long, longstanding differences between the United States 
and Panama. Three Presidents have had representatives 
negotiating on this very controversial issue. 

I can simply say—and say it very emphatically—that 
the United States will never give up its defense rights to 
the Panama Canal and will never give up its operational 
rights as far as Panama is concerned. Since there is no 
resolution today, I don’t think I should prejudge any de- 
tailed, final settlement in this conflict or controversy. 

I can assure everybody in the United States that we will 
protect defense and operational responsibilities as far as 
the Panama Canal is concerned. 


PARDON REQUESTS FOR WATERGATE CONSPIRATORS 


Q. Mr. President, if requested, will you commute the 
sentences of or pardon any other Watergate conspirators? 

Tue Preswenrt. I would expect that all requests for 
pardon or any other action would come through the nor- 
mal channels, through the Pardon Attorney in the De- 
partment of Justice. It would be inappropriate for me to 
make any comment, because none of those requests have 
come to me through the proper authorities. Until and 
unless they do, it is inadvisable for me to make any con- 
clusion one way or another. 


U.S. ASSISTANCE TO ISRAEL; SITUATION IN LEBANON 


Q. Mr. President, in view of the heightened tension in 
the Middle East, especially with the Soviet-backed pene- 
tration of Syria into Lebanon and increased activity of the 
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PLO, do you think your policy of curtailing defense funds 
for Israel is expedient, or do you plan to reexamine that 
policy with regard to restoration of the $550 million in 
interim funds? Also, what is our Government going to do 
to prevent a Syrian-Soviet takeover of Lebanon? 

THE PRESIDENT. First, let me set the record straight. In 
the fiscal year 1976 budget for foreign aid, I recom- 
mended $1.5 billion for military assistance for Israel, half 
of which would be forgiven, which means half of it is a 
grant, not a sale or a loan. And in addition, I recom- 
mended $700 million in economic aid and assistance to 
Israel for a total of $2.2 billion for Israel in a 12-month 
period. 

Number two, for fiscal year 1977 I recommended 
$1 billion in military aid and assistance for Israel, again 
half of which would be forgiven. And I recommended, as 
I recall, $600 million in economic aid and assistance for 
Israel for a 12-month period, which means over a 27- 
month period, I recommended to the Congress $2.5 bil- 
lion in military assistance—half of which would be for- 
given—and something over $1 billion in economic aid for 
Israel. 

All of my technical advisers in the executive branch of 
the Government tell me that those funds are ample for 
military as well as economic assistance for Israel. 

Now the Congress, on a tentative basis, has added 
another $500 million for military assistance. My technical 
advisers tell me that this is unneeded, unnecessary for the 
security and survival of Israel. I think what I have pro- 
posed is fully adequate to meet any challenge that Israel 
might have for its security and survival. 

On the second question, our policy in Lebanon, which 
relates to the whole Middle East, is: number one, to 
achieve a cease-fire and a permanent cease-fire; number 
two, to accomplish a political settlement of a very com- 
plicated and controversial problem in Lebanon; and, 
number three, we are urging every party, those within 
the Middle East and others, to have restraint until we can 
achieve a political settlement. 

I don’t believe that there has been any rash action by 
any party so far, and we certainly will use our maximum 
diplomatic influence to make certain that doesn’t happen. 

Q. Mr. President, don’t you consider what is happen- 
ing there in the past week, with all the killing going on— 
and we know this is backed by Soviet arms—don’t you 
consider this a heightened thing? And don’t you consider 
that rash military action? And, if Syria does take over, 
and Israel is faced with another border with a hostile 
force, don’t you think in view of all this that perhaps you 
should reconsider your judgment, your previous judg- 
ment? 

THE PRESENT. You are presenting the worst possible 
case. We do not expect that to take place or transpire, and 
we are maximizing our efforts to prevent it, to preclude it. 
And I don’t think it will happen. And therefore, the mili- 
tary recommendations of $2!/ billion for Israel is fully 
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adequate to meet the circumstances we think will take 


place. 


CUBAN INTERVENTION ABROAD 


Q. Mr. President, just a few weeks ago, in this very 
hotel, Secretary Kissinger said that we will no longer toler- 
ate any further Cuban intervention abroad. And I am 
wondering, just how far you are committed to back up 
that threat, especially in the view that there are now some 
20 Russian combat pilots in Cuba? 

Tue Presipent. Let me say that the statement made 
by Secretary Kissinger is, in effect, my statement. I believe 
that, and he was carrying out what I have personally said 
myself. 

Number two, over a long period of time, there have 
been Soviet pilots in Cuba. We don’t believe that there is 
any significant change in that situation today from the 
past, and we certainly will be alert to recognize any change 
if one does occur, and we would object if there was any 
significant change. 

BLACK VOTE 


Q. Mr. Ford, several Members of the Congressional 
Black Caucus and other black political leaders have said 
that they will not endorse a Presidential candidate right 
now because they are not addressing themselves to the 
specific needs of black Americans; i.e., unemployment, 
welfare, and things like that. What will you do to get the 
black American vote, and just how important is that vote 
to you? 

Tue Preswent. I want the votes, to the maximum 
degree possible, of all elements of our society. 

I don’t believe that one should make a specific appeal 
to any segment of our society for a vote on the basis of 
what I promise. It is my aim and objective—it has been, 
it is, and it will be—to have a program that meets the 
needs of all segments of our society. 

I recognize that there are certain interests that one 
group or another may have. In the case of blacks, the 
minority economic assistance program. We have done 
well in that. We have done very well in trying to provide 
summer youth employment. I recommended the maxi- 
mum possible under the law, and that has a particular 
impact on minority youth, because they have the highest 
rate of unemployment. 

So what we try to do is to recognize a problem that 
affects all of our citizens. If it affects one group more than 
another, and we get an answer, it, in my opinion, is the 
right approach. But to offer as a specific program to a par- 
ticular group in order to get their votes, I don’t think that 
is the way a candidate for the Presidency should operate. 
I don’t intend to do so. 


JOHN CONNALLY 


Q. Mr. President, this is a question about John Con- 
nally. Milk mustache or not, Mr. Connally would defi- 


nitely be an asset to you, especially in Texas now, and later 
as a running mate. If he does not support you in the cam- 
paign, will this automatically erase him as a running mate 
possibility? 

THE PRESWENT. John Connally has made a decision 
which was his decision, as I understand it, not to support 
any of the two Republican candidates in the primary. 

I respect his judgment. John Connally is a very close, 
personal friend of mine. I have great respect for his record 
in public office and his record as a citizen of the State of 
Texas. I wouldn’t think that his failure to support me 
would in anyway whatsoever prejudice any opportunity 
to serve in my administration for the next 4 years. 


DECRIMINALIZATION OF MARIJUANA 


Q. Mr. President, in view of your remarks last night 
concerning drug traffic across the borders of Texas and 
Mexico and the increased Government pressure and crack- 
down on pushers especially, will there be any utilization 
of the so-called Shafer Commission report, the President’s 
commission on marijuana and dangerous drugs, and a 
reevaluation of what you consider dangerous drugs and 
dangerous drug traffic; i.e., with regard to the decriminal- 
ization or legalization of marijuana? 

THE PresiventT. I do not believe in the decriminaliza- 
tion of marijuana. I have said that many, many times. 
There is no conclusive evidence that I have seen. Much 
research has been undertaken. I see no preponderance of 
the evidence which indicates to me that marijuana doesn’t 
have an adverse, potential impact on a person’s health. 
Until there is that kind of evidence, I strongly believe—I 
am against the decriminalization of marijuana. 


TEXAS PRIMARY ELECTION 


Q. Mr. President, before coming to Texas you indi- 
cated that you felt you were coming as the underdog. How 
do you feel you will leave? 

Tue Present. I am greatly encouraged, but I still 
think we are the underdog. I am getting more optimistic, 
because we have had a great response since we have been 
in Texas yesterday, and the response today so far has been 
equally good. 

We have a fine leader of our organization in Senator 
John Tower. We have a wonderful group of volunteer 
workers. I think we have the right policies not only for 
Texas, but for the country. So as we move closer and closer 
to that very crucial primary, I think we will do increas- 
ingly better—and we might surprise some people. 


DEREGULATION OF NATURAL GAS AND OIL 


Q. Mr. President, you said that you have the right 
policies for Texas. Your signing of the energy bill has not 
been popular in Texas. How are you justifying this to the 
Texas oil industry? 
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Tue Preswent. I think a little history might be help- 
ful. In January of 1975, in the State of the Union Mes- 
sage, I came out wholeheartedly for the deregulation of 
oil as well as the deregulation of natural gas. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I said that Congress should authorize the de- 
regulation of oil by April 1, 1975. 

Unfortunately, the Congress did not follow my recom- 
mendations of better than a year ago. After laboring long, 
from January through most of December, the Congress 
sent me a bill that included 4 of the 13 energy proposals 
that I recommended, in a mix of good and bad in the re- 
mainder of the legislation. 

As I analyzed the pros and cons, it seemed to me that 
the best choice for me under those circumstances was to 
sign the bill and to try and get the Congress to do what I 
had recommended in January, which was not only the 
deregulation of oil but the deregulation of natural gas. 

I think we are making headway. We have had some dis- 
appointments, but my firm, personal conviction today 
is what I recommended to the Congress in January of 
1975. 


FEDERAL SPENDING 


Q. Mr. President, a House committee report released 
last week indicated that the administration underestimated 
the proposed budget by nearly $8 billion. Would you com- 
ment on this, and also tell us in light of election year pres- 
sures, how hard you will fight and how far you will go to 
hold down Federal spending? 

Tue PreswenT. Well, that is a matter of judgment. 
The several budget committees made their own calcula- 
tions as to what expenditures ought to be. I strong dis- 
agree with the increased expenditures that those budget 
committees are proposing. The $394.4 billion spending 
recommendation that I proposed, I believe today is the 
right one. And I regret that the Congress has recom- 
mended, or the two committees in the Congress have rec- 
ommended additional spending. I don’t think it is 
necessary. 

As I have said many times in the last 19 months, I have 
vetoed 47 bills, and 39 of those have been sustained. And 
we have saved the taxpayers $13 billion. If the Congress 
sends down in the coming months additional bills for over- 
spending, I will continue to veto them again, again, and 
again. I think the Congress is wrong. We don’t need that 
extra spending. 

BLACK VOTE 


Q. Mr. President, in view of your answer a few minutes 
ago about the black vote and whether you would try and 
achieve this or not, and in view of the fact that many 
political candidates who have either ignored the possibility 
of blacks actually putting them in office or not, is it correct 
to assume that you either don’t care about the black vote 
or that you feel that the black vote will have no weight 
during this Presidential election? 
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THE PRESIDENT. I would like as many supporters in the 
black community as possible. I have always had it in my 
own congressional races. I have always believed that the 
black community should play a meaningful part in elec- 
tions. And I intend to do what I can in presenting the 
broad programs that I have recommended, and I believe 
they will help and assist all minorities. 

But to go out and offer a particular piece of legislation 
for any segment of our society in order to get them to vote 
for me, I think is the wrong approach for a Presidential 
candidate. I want help and assistance from the black com- 
munity, but I don’t intend to sacrifice my overall ap- 
proach, which I think is in the best interest of the United 
States. 


APPROPRIATIONS TO HALT HEROIN TRAFFIC 


Q. Mr. President, yesterday you took your hard-line 
stance again on heroin traffic here in this country. And 
there has been some talk among Texas representatives that 
some budget allocations for immigration agents along the 
Texas-Mexican border could be cut back a little bit, neces- 
sitating a drop in the number of agents guarding the 
border. I think you are aware there has been a larger 
amount of heroin traffic coming across from Mexico. 
Would you be in favor of increasing the budget for immi- 
gration agents to watch the border? 

Tue Present. As I said last night, 80 to 90 percent 
of the heroin that comes into the United States today 
comes across from our southern borders. We have pro- 
posed that there be a beefing up of our total Federal law 
enforcement effort in this area in order to meet this 
challenge. 

Now, if we find at any point that more people are 
needed or more money is required to meet this problem, 
I will be very, very anxious to suggest additional appro- 
priations. But it has to be shown as a matter of need. 

I think based on the facts that were presented to me in 
November and December of last year, when we put the 
budget together, that what we recommended was ade- 
quate, fully adequate. But if the circumstances prove 
otherwise, of course I would recommend the additional 
funds, if needed. 


JOHN CONNALLY 


Q. Mr. President, have you and Governor Connally 
had any conversations or talks about the possibility of his 
being your running mate or taking a high Cabinet 
position? 

THE Preswent. We, in our very delightful dinner at 
the White House about a week ago, covered a wide range 
of matters, including politics, but I don’t think I should 
divulge a personal conversation between my good friend 
and myself. It was a very broad discussion. 
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VICE-PRESIDENTIAL RUNNING MATE 


Q. Mr. President, while Rogers Morton was in Fort 
Worth this past week, he predicted that you would prob- 
ably talk to a wide range of top Republicans before choos- 
ing your running mate. Is that correct? 

Tue Present. I think it is the obligation of a Presi- 
dential candidate to encourage recommendations from all 
segments of our party. And in Kansas City and perhaps 
before, I will certainly solicit such recommendations from 
people in the party from all over the country. 


U.S. POLICY TOWARD EASTERN EUROPE 


Q. Mr. President, when Ronald Reagan was in Dallas 
earlier this week, he reiterated his concerns about Eastern 
Europe. Last Friday, you reiterated this country’s sup- 
port or responsiveness—I believe you said as responsibly 
as is possible—to the aspirations for autonomy of Eastern 
Europe. How far would your administration go in the 
event of an uprising such as in Hungary in the fifties and 
Czechoslovakia in the sixties? 

Tue Preswent. The Helsinki agreement provided 
that we would support all peaceful means of individuals 
or nations achieving their freedom. I don’t believe that 
the United States should say we are going to war if cer- 
tain things happen in Eastern Europe. 

I think we ought to work with individuals and with 
countries to make sure that their freedom and their in- 
dependence is achieved and maintained. But to say the 
United States would take military action under certain 
circumstances is not the proper attitude for a President of 
the United States to take at a time when we are at peace. 

We ought to encourage individual and national free- 
dom and independence. But I don’t think we should 
rattle our sabre. I think we ought to work within the over- 
all context, rather than to say we will do something in a 
military sense. 

Q. Mr. Reagan is rattling his sabre? 

Tue Preswent. I wouldn’t want to judge that. I can 
only speak authoritatively about my own policies, which 
I have tried to, in response to your question. 


TREATMENT AND REHABILITATION FOR DRUG ABUSERS 


Q. Mr. President, in your speech last night you alluded 
to the progress that has been made in treatment and re- 
habilitation of drug abusers and said that you plan to 
step up those programs. In this city today, drug treat- 
ment programs are operating in excess of their capacity, 
and in some cases even putting addicts on waiting lists. 
Can you give us a more specific idea what improvements 
in those programs you will propose, and when? 

THE PreswenT. Well, in the budget for fiscal year 
1977, we increased the amount of money for the treat- 
ment programs where the Federal Government has a 
responsibility. On the basis of the recommendations that 


came to me from the authorities in the executive branch, 
this money was increased. There will be an added number 
of treatment opportunities. 

If there is a need for specific help here in Dallas, either 
under the LEAA program or any other Federal program, 
we will do our utmost to be helpful. 


RESIGNATION OF HOWARD CALLAWAY; TEXAS PRIMARY 
ELECTION 


Q. Mr. President, a couple of campaign questions. One, 
in view of what has been made public thus far in the 
Callaway affair, do you believe that he acted too hastily 
in leaving your campaign? 

Secondly, in the Texas primary, I believe your Texas 
campaign chairman, Senator Tower, has been quoted as 
saying that unless Mr. Reagan gains at least 75 percent of 
the Texas primary vote or delegates, that he should drop 
out of the race. Do you agree with that? 

THE PRESENT. First, the action taken by Bo Callaway 
was his initiative. He said that although he expected to be 
totally cleared, he felt that the possibility of Senate hear- 
ings, the added news media discussion of his circumstances 
would injure my campaign. On the basis of his request, 
I accepted his resignation. I think he did, under the cir- 
cumstances, what was right. And I applaud and I thank 
him for his unselfishness in these circumstances. 

Number two, as I said, we are doing our utmost to do 
well here in Texas, and I think we are going to do increas- 
ingly better. I think it is premature for me to make any 
recommendations to former Governor Reagan; that is a 
decision for him to make. So I am not going to, under any 
circumstances, advise him. That is his choice, not mine. 

Q. Can you estimate a percentage in the primary? 

THE Presment. No, I don’t play the numbers game. 


RIGHTS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Q. You talked about cooperation from the Mexican 
Government in stopping the hard drug flow. What are you 
doing to get similar cooperation from that Government in 
stopping the abuse of U.S. citizens in the Mexican prisons? 

THE PRESWENT. We, of course, expect every foreign 
government to work with us in the protection of the 
rights of American citizens. We have, through the proper 
channels in this case, indicated our deep concern for the 
protection of the rights of American citizens in Mexico. 

On the other hand, we repeatedly tell Americans who 
go to oiher countries that they have to live up to the laws 
of those countries. It’s a two-way street. We don’t condone 
violence in this country in violation of our laws, and | 
don’t think we should condone violence in other countries 
in violation of their laws. 

But I can assure you, that through proper channels, we 
have indicated very strongly that the legitimate rights of 
all Americans in those countries should be fully protected. 
And we will continue that policy. 
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“,LL THE PRESIDENT’S MEN’ ; SECRETARY OF STATE 
KISSINGER 


Q. Mr. President, since we are running out of ques- 
tioners, may I ask you two questions? One is, have you 
gen “All the President’s Men” and, if so, what do you 
think of it? 

And the second question is, what you think of a kiss- 
and-tell Secretary of State? [Laughter] 

Tue Preswent. I have not seen “All of the President’s 
Men”. I have been a little busy, so I just haven’t seen it, 
and as far as I know, I have no plans to see it. But I don’t 
quite understand the second question. 

Q. Well, I think it may have reference to the Secre- 
tary of State’s enjoying parties and things like that, and 
enjoying the limelight. 

Tue Present. Well, the Secretary of State, I know 
from personal contact with him, works about 14 hours a 
day, if not more. And if he wants to have some relaxation, 
I think that is a personal choice on his part. And as long 
as he does the job and does it well, which he is doing, I 
am not going to make any comment about a couple of 
hours a day where he relaxes and enjoys himself. That is 
his choice. 


FORMER PRESIDENT NIXON’S REPORT ON HIS TRIP TO 
CHINA 


Q. Mr. President, it has been reported that former 
President Nixon’s report to you on his trip to China had 
very little useful substance. Is that correct? 

Tue Preswenr. It was very interesting; it was very 
useful. I read it not once but several times. I was glad 
to get it. As I said, it was interesting and useful. We will 
have to wait and see how some of his comments relate to 
what has happened or may happen in China, but, other 
than that, I don’t think I should comment. 


TEXAS PRIMARY ELECTION 


Q. Both you and Governor Reagan apparently con- 
sider yourselves the underdog in Texas. Who is the 
favorite? 

Tue Presiwent. I thought from everything I have 
tead that Governor Reagan came into Texas with the 
anticipation and expectation that he would win a sub- 
stantial majority of the delegates here. That is what I 
have read from his campaign managers or other people 
involved in his campaign. 

And I looked at the amount of time that he will be 
spending here, so I believe he anticipates a substantial 
campaign. He said he was going to all 24 congressional 
districts; he was going to maximize his effort. As far as 
I could tell from the press statements, he thinks he is a 
favorite—or his people do. 

We recognize that we came down here as an under- 
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dog, but underdogs often win, and we are sure going to 
try. 

Q. As the incumbent President, why do you consider 
yourself an underdog? 

Tue PresivenT. That is a good question, because the 
policies that I have followed for the country as a whole 
have benefited, I think, Texas, as well as the rest of the 
country. Economic conditions are good in Texas, and they 
are getting better, and they will get even better. 

I have strongly supported a very up-to-date, modern, 
unsurpassed military capability, and Texas has a great 
many military installations. So that policy on my part 
ought to be fully supported by people in Texas. 

But from what I understand, in the Republican pri- 
mary there is a situation where we might be an underdog. 
I am confident that after getting nominated in Kansas 
City, against whoever the Democrats nominate, we will 
do very well in Texas in November. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Tue Presment. Thank you all very much. It is nice 
to see you, and we expect to have arother good day in 
Texas. 

NOTE: President Ford’s thirtieth news conference was held at 9:13 


a.m. on Saturday, April 10, 1976, in the International Ballroom at 
the Fairmont Hotel. 


El Paso, Texas 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters Upon Arrival at 
the El Paso International Airport. April 10, 1976 


THE PRESWENT. It is real nice to be here in El Paso with 
your fine Mayor, Don Henderson, and I am looking for- 
ward to several very interesting, very important gatherings 
here. But on this occasion I would like to answer any ques- 
tions from the local press. 

Q. The continued influx of illegal aliens at a time of 
high unemployment remains our basic concern in this part 
of the country. The issue has been debated for years and is 
still bottled up in committees, and the so-called Rodino 
bill would make it a crime to employ illegal aliens. What 
is your position on that measure, and what message do 
you have in general for Congress on that position? 

THE PRESENT. We fully recognize that there is some- 
where between 6 and 8 million illegal aliens in the United 
States, many of them all over the United States. We think 
it is a problem that has to be resolved in order to meet that 
challenge. I have increased the number of people in the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service in the next fiscal 
year. We are trying to speed up the deportation of those 
who are here illegally. The Rodino bill has not come out 
of the committee. It is controversial. There are some who 
think it puts too much of a burden on the employer and 
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some social agencies feel that it is discriminatory in part in 
the procedures that are used. Others think this is the most 
effective way to ferret out and find those illegal aliens that 
ought to be deported. 

If I have to tilt, I will tilt toward the bill, but I recognize 
it is extremely controversial. And we will see what hap- 
pens when it gets down to the White House. I am not 
making any firm commitment until we see the final bill, 
but it could be a way to help solve this problem. 

Q. Many of us in the Christian television community 
attach a lot of significance to a candidate’s religious 
commitments. 

Tue Preswent. My family have been Episcopalians 
since before my lifetime. My wife and I both are, but I 
have taken a commitment in a broader sense, and I am 
proud of it. 

Q. We have heard it said that you have lots of White 
House prayer sessions. 

Tue Presipent. We have a number of prayer group 
meetings in the White House. I think it is once a week or 
once every other week. I go to those occasionally, yes. 

Q. Mr. President, the El Paso-Las Cruces area is one 
of several in the country that is hoping to be selected as 
the site for the proposed Federal Solar Energy Institute. 
I think the worry is here that even if we can qualify for 
the technical qualifications, we may not have the voter 
population that some other parts of the country have. 

THE Presment. The final decision will be made by the 
Energy Research and Development Agency (Adminis- 
tration) under Dr. Robert Seamans. They have put out 
the criteria by which the applications will be judged. 
Sometime in the latter part of 1976 a decision will be 
made. It will be made strictly on the merits. It is my un- 
derstanding that El Paso, along with several other Texas 
communities, is interested. 

There are some other applicants or prospective appli- 
cants around the country, but the final decision will be 
made strictly on the merits as interpreted under the cri- 
teria issued by the Energy Research and Development 
Agency (Administration). Dr. Robert Seamans is the 
head of that, and I will have full faith in his final 
judgment. 

Q. Mr. President, Ronald Reagan’s continued chal- 
lenge of yourself for the Presidential nomination and the 
failure thus far of John Connally to endorse your candi- 
dacy—do these two facts eliminate these men from con- 
sideration of possible Vice Presidential candidates, and 
how about a Ford-George Bush sticker? 

THE PrRESWENT. Well, as I have said many times, you 
have a lot of fine people here in Texas. John Tower is one 
who has committed himself and has an outstanding record 
in the United States Congress. George Bush, unfortu- 
nately, and very regrettably, when he continued to have 
his name before the Senate, in effect took his own candi- 
dacy out. I think that was very unfortunate and very 


unfair, but that is what happened. Naturally, I would be 
very pleased if John Connally would endorse me, but that 
is a decision he has to make. I think it is premature at this 
time to establish any criteria for any Vice Presidential 
candidate. I have to win first, and then we will make some 
judgments on that. 

Reporter. Thank you very much. 

THE PRESENT. It is nice to see you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:58 a.m. 


El Paso, ‘Texas 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at the Annual Convention of the Texas Grain 
and Feed Association. April 10, 1976 


THE PresweENT. Thank you very, very much, Mr. Jones, 
Senator John Tower, Mayor Henderson, members and 
guests of the Texas Grain and Feed Association: 

It is really a very great honor and a very high privilege 
for me to have the opportunity of addressing this conven- 
tion of your wonderful association, and I thank you very 
deeply for the opportunity. 

Coming to Texas is always a special treat for me, and 
it is especially satisfying in the springtime. As we have 
traveled around Texas for the last day and a half, John 
Tower and myself, your countryside obviously is alive and 
humming with farm machinery of every description. 

Spring is a time of new birth, new optimism, and this 
year there is a lot to be optimistic about. As the State 
which produces more cattle and grain sorghum than any 
other, Texas has played a very major part in one of the 
most successful farming years in America’s history. 

In fact, the last 3 years have been the highest net farm 
income in history, and that is a tremendous record. I 
don’t think it is a mere coincidence that these 3 very 
successful years have been years when the Government 
left you alone and let you produce without a lot of bureau- 
cratic interference from the Nation’s Capital. 


And I can promise you categorically that is the kind 
of successful farm policy that I intend to pursue for the 
next 4 years. Today, we have no longer any heavy farm 
surpluses hanging over your markets, costing the Gov- 
ernment a million dollars a day in storage fees. Instead of 
piling it up, we are selling grain at a record volume. The 
Nation’s grain reserves are now in the hands of the 
farmers and in the hands of the private trade; the system 
is working very well. And I congratulate you for it. 

During the past year, your industry has been adversely 
affected to some extent by a few grain inspection agencies 
which have not carried out properly their responsibilities. 
It is absolutely essential that we maintain the confidence 
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of our export grain customers who buy such a large per- 
centage of America’s farm production. But we must not, 
we cannot do it by turning over more of your business to 
a Government bureaucracy in Washington, D.C. 

I strongly oppose—and I want to be emphatic and 
affirmative in this regard—lI strongly oppose the so-called 
Humphrey-Clark bill, which would federalize the U.S. 
grain inspection service. 

I favor instead an approach which provides for more 
careful Federal supervision of grading and weighing our 
grain for export. However, I do not believe that it is 
appropriate or necessary to extend this limited Federal 
participation to interior points. 

Private concerns have for years operated country eleva- 
tors in weighing and inspection services all across our 
great Union. The abuses which have been exposed do not 
implicate the internal operations at all, and I see no reason 
whatsoever to replace private interests with Government 
controls. 

Furthermore, the Department of Agriculture has re- 
cently proposed broad, sweeping regulations aimed at 
eliminating conflicts of interest and insuring a more effi- 
cient portside grain inspection system. I have urged Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Butz to devote the best and most 
comprehensive efforts of his department to insure that 
the grain of American farmers sold abroad is properly 
certificated and that the integrity of our export efforts is 
restored to its proper position. 

Abuses of the past have impaired our trade credibility 
and shortchanged the American farmer. We are working 
hard and we are working fast to correct these deficiencies, 
and I hope that Congress does not overreact by federaliz- 
ing the entire system. In any event, I propose to put an 
end to corruption in the grain inspection business, and the 
sooner the better. 

Furthermore, I am and will continue to be firmly op- 
posed to putting your grain in the control of some Gov- 
ernment board or international reserve. I am firmly 
opposed to subsidized imports. I don’t want American 
farmers having to compete with the national treasuries 
of foreign governments. 

I am just as firmly in favor of farm policies which 
yielded a $21.6 billion agricultural export market last 
year, and it will be more than $22 billion this year. 

I am in favor of policies which will enable you to export 
an estimated 48 million metric tons of feed grain, an all- 
time record, in the current marketing year. That is 12 mil- 
lion more than we exported last year and about 7 million 
more than we exported in the previous record year of 
1973-74. 

I am in favor of policies which will enable you to export 
between 1.5 and 1.6 billion bushels of corn during this 
marketing year, and I am in favor of policies which will 
enable you to export between 250 and 300 million bushels 
of grain sorghum this year, a record amount. 


These policies are the ones this administration has fol- 
lowed for the past 20 months. And they are the policies we 
will continue to follow for the next 4 years to keep agri- 
culture strong and keep it growing in this great country, 
the United States of America. 

As you know, our domestic feed grain usage has not 
been expanding as rapidly as our export demands in re- 
cent years, but even domestically where a short corn crop 
in the 1974—75 season resulted in a very substantial de- 
cline in feed grain use, we are steadily and constructively 
recovering. 

The number of cattle on feed is sharply higher than a 
year ago, although it will be later this year before we can 
expect feeding rates to approach those of the early 1970's. 

I suspect we will get into some of these particular mat- 
ters in a little more detail during the question-and-answer 
period, but let me make one or two brief remarks and gen- 
eral observations. 

With respect to our overall agricultural policies, I have 
appointed, as you well know, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Earl Butz, as Chairman of my new Cabinet-level Agri- 
cultural Policy Committee. 

This Committee will have the central role in developing 
and directing our Nation’s food policies. And with Earl 
Butz as Chairman, you can be sure that his strong, plain- 
spoken common sense and his advocacy of your interest 
will be well heard in the highest councils of Government. 

You will also be interested to know that Secretary Butz 
leaves tomorrow on a 10-day mission to promote the 
further development of our agricultural export markets— 
or as Earl says, he’s going overseas to drum up some busi- 
ness for the most prolific producers of food and fiber in the 
history of mankind, and he’s a real advocate of what all of 
you truly represent. 

I think all of you know that to a large degree, your suc- 
cess depends upon our country’s success. When your 
country has economic problems, so do you. When your 
country has good relations with foreign nations, so do 
you. 

The real decision that you and your fellow Americans 
will be making this year is whether or not America is on 
the right course for the future. The evidence strongly sug- 
gests that we are on the right course. 


After suffering the worst economic problems this 
Nation has faced in 40 years, America is on the road to a 
new prosperity. Employment is going up, unemployment 
is going down. Sales investments, industrial production 
are all going up while inflation and the rate of growth in 
Federal spending are going down. In fact, they have been 
cut in half in the past 12 months. In addition, our balance 
of trade is the best on record. 


Every single leading economic indicator today is a sign 
of progress and a sign of hope for America. We have pur- 
sued some very pragmatic commonsense policies in the 
past 20 months that stress the revitalization of the private 
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sector rather than relying on big Government to cure our 
economic ills and increase its control over our lives. 

We must never forget that a government big enough 
to give us everything we want is a government big enough 
to take from us everything we have. 

My policies in the past 20 months have reflected that 
basic truth, and they have worked. They are still work- 
ing, and we have a lot more progress in store in the months 
and years ahead. This is a promise that I can make with 
total confidence. And the watchword of this administra- 
tion has always been to promise no more than we can 
deliver and deliver everything we promise. 


Finally, we are pursuing the same kind of common- 
sense policies, internationally as well as domestically. 
America is at peace, and we are pursuing a policy of peace 
through strength, and it has been successful. Our strength 
is unsurpassed by any other nation on Earth, and let me 
assure you that I intend to keep it that way in the 
future. 

Our military capability is fully sufficient to deter 
aggression, to keep the peace, and to protect our national 
security. But strength involves more than military might. 
A nation’s real power is measured more completely by 
considering a combination of its military, agricultural, 
industrial, technological, and moral strength. 

In every one of these areas, the number one nation in 
the world is the United States of America. We have every 
right and every reason to be confident and optimistic about 
our future. Even as we enter our third century of inde- 
pendence, I believe that the United States is in the spring- 
time of its life. I am ready to meet the great challenge 
of the future with you, to fill that future with new achieve- 
ment and a new life for the nation that we love so well. 

That is my goal, and that is why I am asking you for 
your support on May 1, November 2, and in the years to 
come. 

Thank you. I will be very glad to answer your questions. 


QUESTIONS 


GRAIN INSPECTION LEGISLATION 


Q. Mr. President, I would like to ask the question that 
in view of the fact the United States has one of the most 
efficient grain inspection systems in the world, that has 
worked well for over 50 years, one of the major concerns 
of this convention has been the bills now pending in 
Congress that would drastically change our inspection 
system. 

If we can present sufficient information to you that most 
of the grain inspectors are doing an honest job of dis- 
charging their duties, would you consider a veto of the bills 
now pending in Congress and recommend to the Con- 
gress that they pass legislation that would preserve the 
free enterprise system of grain inspection with its good 


check-and-balance system of Federal supervision and 
grain grade appeals? 

Tue Presiwent. As I indicated during my prepared 
remarks, I am completely and totally opposed to the 
Humphrey-Clark bill. If that comes down to the Oval 
Office, the answer is categorically I will veto it. On the 
other hand, the House Committee on Agriculture has its 
version, which is a different version than the one that Sec- 
retary Butz presented to the Congress on my behalf. 

Obviously, if the Congress was wise enough to support 
the bill that I recommended, I would have to sign it. 
[Laughter] But, I am not optimistic that they are that 
smart. [Laughter] 

We will certainly listen to your recommendations if and 
when they get something down there. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


Q. Mr. President, I would like to know how you pro- 
pose to get this commonsense approach that you have men- 
tioned into our EPA and Mr. Train? [Laughter] 

THE Preswenrt. Well I recognize it is one of the most 
complicated and controversial problems, not only between 
agriculture and EPA, but between industry and EPA, be- 
tween communities and EPA. And I am not trying to 
duck it, because virtually every day, whether I meet with 
mayors, Mayor Henderson, or whether I meet with Gov- 
ernors, or whether I meet with industrialists and, now, 
with people connected with agriculture, they complain 
about the rigid regulations and the enforcement of those 
regulations by EPA. 

I have to say to a substantial degree the Congress, in 
passing the legislation, required certain actions by EPA. 
They can only modify their regulations to a limited degree 
because they have to carry out the law. And it is my judg- 
ment that in a number of instances, the legislation upon 
which EPA predicates its decisions must be reanalyzed. 

In fact, we are recommending that they do it in such as 
the Clean Air Act and some of the other areas. And there 
is a new water quality group under the Vice President 
that just made a report that recommended certain changes 
in the requirements for 1978 and 1981. Therefore, I think 
we have got to get some changes in the basic law, but in 
the meantime, I would hope that the head of EPA, Russ 
Train, would take a look at all of the areas—and there are 
some in agriculture—that in my opinion have to be re- 
analyzed under current circumstances. 

The enthusiasm with which they were originally pro- 
mulgated, I think when they are analyzed in the cold, hard 
fact of reality, don’t work. And therefore, we will do our 
best to get Mr. Train to review any and all that you or 
others think are unfair or inequitable under existing law. 


TAX REDUCTION AND FEDERAL SPENDING 


Q. Mr. President, how would you propose to solve the 
problem of the ever-increasing national debt, and along 
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with this problem, do you think there is a possibility we 
could have tax reform that would give some relief to the 
middle Americans who are now carrying the burden or the 
greatest share of the burden? 

Tue Present. Let me answer the last question first. 
Over the period of the last 10 or 15 years, the so-called 
middle class have been getting a worse and worse deal. 
The people in the lower or lowest income brackets got the 
biggest relief, and there was really no substantial impact 
on those at the higher brackets. 

Those in the middle bracket, where most of the tax- 
payers are, have been getting, I think, short shrift. Now, in 
the tax proposals that I submitted to the Congress last 
year where we would reduce overall Federal taxes by $28 
billion—three quarters of it to individuals and 25 percent 
to business—I recommended that the biggest rate reduc- 
tion come in those categories from, I think it was, $9,000 
or $10,000 up to $25,000 or $30,000. 

That is the middle-income bracket, and they deserve 
the majority of tax relief as we move ahead and try to 
make more sense out of the internal revenue code. If I had 
my way with a Congress that would cooperate, that is the 
way I would doit. 

Now, let’s turn to the other question. As I recollect, 
when are we going to have a balanced budget, was that 
the question? 

Q. What do you propose to do to solve the problem? 

THE PrEsIDENT. Well, let me tell you what I propose 
to do to solve our Federal fiscal problem—and it is a 
problem. 

In the budget that I submitted in January of this year, 
I cut the growth of Federal spending by 50 percent from 
an annual increase of 11 percent per year to 5.5 percent 
per year. If we can get the Congress to accept my budget 
proposals, we can have a balanced budget in 1979 and 
will, in addition, have a substantial Federal tax reduction. 

Now, let me just tell you what the Congress has done so 
far. I submitted in January a budget for $394 billion. 
That called for a 5.5 percent increase in Federal expend- 
itures. 

Already in their preliminary work the Congress and 
the House and the Senate have—one a little more than 
the other—but basically they have indicated they are 
going to increase Federal spending to around $411 or 
$413 billion. In other words, instead of holding the lid 
on Federal spending, as I have requested, they have al- 
ready in their preliminary estimates increased it by $12, 
$13 billion. 

Now, to get to another approach, not by the budget, 
but by the bills that are sent down for me to approve or 
to veto, since I became President 20 months ago I have 
vetoed 47 bills. That is an all-time record. And Congress 
has sustained 39 of them, primarily with the help of 
people like Senator Tower. 


But the interesting point is that with the 39 vetoes 
that have been sustained, we have saved the taxpayers 
$13 billion. And I can say to you—and John, I know, 
agrees with it—if they keep sending them down, they 
are going to be vetoed again and again and again. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES PRICES 


Q. Mr. Ford, I have a question for you. Do you believe 
in limiting farmer profits by Government intervention 
so that food will be cheaper for domestic use, and do you 
believe in limiting farmer profits by Government inter- 
vention for use of our food as bargaining power with 
other foreign nations? 

Tue Present. I have vigorously opposed any efforts 
by Congress or economists or anybody else to put a price 
ceiling on agricultural commodities. I don’t believe in 
wage and price controls, whether it is for agriculture or 
others. That is not the American system. I am against it. 

Number two, I do not believe that American agricul- 
ture ought to be used as a pawn in international 
diplomacy. 

Now, I know there are people in this audience who are 
then saying to themselves, if not speaking up, well, why 
did you impose an embargo on grain shipments to the 
Soviet Union a year ago for 2 or 3 months. There are 
several very good reasons. 

At the time that embargo—temporary as it was—was 
imposed, if we hadn’t gotten those ships moving, you 
would have had grain piled high on the docks in Houston 
and New Orleans, you would have had trains stopped 
because they couldn’t deliver any more grain to the ports 
on the Gulf and elsewhere. You would have had your 
elevators overflowing, you wouldn’t have been able to 
handle, if this process had gone on for 2 or 3 months. 

And the courts of this country, in the course of handling 
those problems, I don’t think would have operated quickly 
enough to solve that. That is one answer. 

We got the grain shipped. We kept it from backing up 
on your farms or in your elevators, and number two, we 
ended up with a 5-year grain deal with the Soviet Union 
with a minimum of 6 million tons per year. 

Instead of having peaks and valleys, in 1972, as I recall, 
we sold to the Soviet Union about 10 million tons. The 
next year we went down to virtually nothing. The next 
year we sold a little more. The next year we went down to 
virtually nothing. This year at the time the embargo went 
on, we had sold 9.9 million tons. Since the embargo went 
off, we sold another 3.7 million tons for a total of around 
13,600 thousand tons. 

Now, we have a firm commitment that you are going 
to have a minimum stable market of 6 million tons per 
year, and if they want to buy more, they can. But we have 
a guaranteed market for what you produce, and it’s a 
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lot better than having this peak-and-valley proposition. 
And that was all a part of the negotiating process. 

I think when we look at the total, we came out of this 
in good shape, and I am convinced that over the long 
haul, it’s in the best interest of American agriculture. 


GRAIN EXPORT EMBARGO 


Q. Mr. Ford, in your first response, you said that our 
products would have been backed up at ships and trains 
and other places. Was this because of labor unions, that 
we had to negotiate with them to move our products? 

THE Presipent. We didn’t have to negotiate with 
them. They had instituted an embargo at the ports and 
some efforts were made—the Farm Bureau and several 
other organizations instituted law suits, but those law suits 
take time, and if the time had elapsed for the court proc- 
esses to go through, it might have been 2 months, it might 
have been 3 months. And in order to break that logjam 
and to get the ships moving to sea and other ships coming 
in so you could unload the trains and the trains could 
take the grain from your farms and your elevators, we 
had to get some action. 


And I think that was the practical way. And anybody 
that alleges or believes George Meany runs the White 
House—I think most of you know that I vetoed the com- 
mon situs picketing bill which was a bill that they wanted 
very strongly. 


VICE-PRESIDENTIAL RUNNING MATE 


Q. Mr. President, would either John Tower or John 
Connally be acceptable as your Vice-Presidential running 
mate? [Laughter] 

Tue Present. The answer is unequivocally, yes. John 
Tower is one of my best friends. He is one of the outstand- 
ing Senators. He has gone sled length on my behalf in this 
campaign. I can’t thank him enough for his efforts, not 
only for Texas, for the country and myself, but I think 
he is a great guy. Therefore, he surely would be one person 
that would be fully qualified and certainly a potentiality. 

And from John Connally’s record, that you know as 
well, if not better than I, obviously he would be qualified. 


EXPORT ADMINISTRATION ACT OF 1969 


Q. President Ford, I have read that by enacting the 
moratorium was against the Administration Export Act, 
which was passed at an earlier time by Congress. Would 
you tell us what the Administration Export Act states 
concerning export controls, and how the administration 
can legally violate this act by imposing the moratorium? 

Tue Present. I obviously cannot quote the precise 
language, but I can assure you that before the action was 
taken that I had the advice of the legal authorities who 
did advise me that such authority did exist, and based 


on their legal interpretation of the basic laws, the tem. 
porary action was taken. 

I say I cannot quote you the language, but those lay. 
yers studied it and their advice to me was that such au. 
thority did exist. 


PRESIDENT’S ATTENDANCE AT FUTURE CONVENTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, what can our association do to get 
you to come to our convention in September? [Laughter] 
Our theme is, “Vote for progress and prosperity.” 

THe Presmwent. Well, we've got both of them. 
[Laughter] 

I was out at the Iowa State Farm meeting this summer 
and spoke at the State Fair, so I have a lot of friends in 
Iowa. But I am going to be out there again. I don’t know 
whether I can come to your convention or not, but I will 
be in Iowa. Don’t you worry, it is a great State. 

Q. Thank you very much. 

Tue Present. That is why I went to the State Farm 
in Des Moines last summer. 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
LEGISLATION 


Q. Mr. President, I would like to know what we can 
expect in the future on the Food Stamp program. 

Tue Preswent. Let me just tell you some facts about 
the Food Stamp program, how it has grown. It was 
started 7 or 8 years ago. The first year the cost was $2 to 
$3, $400 million. It will cost in this fiscal year $8 billion. 

Now, last summer I recommended to the Congress 
legislation that would cut that program in dollars by 1,600 
million. At that time the Congress said, or a majority 
said, don’t do anything to disturb it and passed legisla- 
tion to that effect. They said, don’t do anything until 
January 1, we will do something. 

So, January | came and it went on for 2 or 3 weeks, 
and they didn’t do anything. So, I took the bit in my teeth 
and I submitted, through the Secretary of Agriculture, 
regulations that would, in effect, carry out what I asked 
the Congress to do which would result in 1.6 billion being 
saved. 

The Senate finally, in the meantime, got a bill out of 
committee which was much less rigid, or less strong, and 
far less saving than mine, and then it went to the floor of 
the House and the Senate, and they made it worse, didn’t 
they, John? 

And finally, they passed this Mickey Mouse bill which 
really doesn’t save much at all and isn’t very construc- 
tive in approach. So, I don’t know what the House will 
do about it. 

In the meantime, the regulations that I have proposed 
have been published in the Federal Register. They can 
go into effect, I think, in another couple of weeks, and 
we can’t wait for the Congress to act, particularly if they 
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are going to do a bad job, which it appears they have 
done. 

John tells me that the Senate version costs about $500 
million more. That is not going in the right direction. 
[Laughter] 

So, we are going to go ahead with our regulations. And 
hopefully we won’t be sued and won’t be precluded from 
putting them into effect. But our program will save $1,600 
million. What it does is to take away the benefits from 
those families above the poverty line—and the poverty 
line just got increased to $5,200 or $5,300—and it makes 
more certain that families that are below the poverty 
line get better treatment. Now that is the way it ought 
torun, and at the same time we can save $1,600 million. 

Q. Mr. President, what, in your opinion, is the possi- 
bilities of a national health plan becoming a reality, and 
what is your position on that subject? 


Tue PreswentT. Let me see if I am sure I got the 
question. Do I favor national health insurance programs? 
Is that it? 

Q. Yes, and would there be regulations in there that 
would, in your opinion, that would keep us from going 
broke trying to sponsor this thing? 

Tue Preswent. I did not recommend to the Con- 
gress in the State of the Union Message, nor do I intend 
to in 1976, any national health insurance program. I 
don’t think we can afford it during a budget year where 
we are trying to save money. I don’t think we have it 
finalized to a degree that it is acceptable. 


I think any plan that has been put together so far does 
not fit in with our understanding or our beliefs for the 
patient-doctor relationship. I just don’t believe that the 
United States ought to embark on a program of that kind. 

Let me add one other point. I have, however, recom- 
mended a national—not a national but a catastrophic 
health insurance program for Medicaid and Medicare 
people. There are roughly 25 million Americans who 
come under Medicare and Medicaid who are—about 
3 million of them have in one way or another a catastrophic 
illness where the costs are high because of long hospital 
or nursing home care, or the costs are high because of 
operations or medical care. 

I think we ought to help those people who are tragically 
hurt by these catastrophic illnesses, but it is a limited 
program to help those who see their savings gone and 
who are forced by these tremendous costs to, in effect, go 
on welfare. 


I think that is wrong. You just shouldn’t put that 
burden on them. So, I favor that, but not a national health 
insurance program. 


AMERICANS’ DEFENSE OF FREEDOM 


Q. Mr. President, would you comment on Solzhenitsyn 
and his warnings about our dealings with Russia and 


the casual way in which we Americans seems to view our 
freedoms? 

THE PREsmENT. Let me answer the last part first. 

I honestly don’t think Americans casually treat their 
freedoms. I believe from my many travels all over the 
country that Americans believe very deeply in their free- 
doms and over the history of this country Americans—and 
thousands upon thousands of them have gone to war to 
defend those freedoms, and tragically we have lost a lot 
of great American youth in defending those freedoms. 

So, the history of the United States is one of defense of 
those freedoms, and I believe, if the crisis ever arose— 
which I don’t think it will—America today would be just 
as forthright and strong in meeting those challenges to our 
freedom as our predecessors have in the past. I am confi- 
dent of that. 

Mr. Solzhenitsyn has commented concerning the life 
that he and others live in the Soviet Union. He has forth- 
rightly and strongly indicated how he feels, how he and 
others in the Soviet Union were treated. Obviously he 
preferred our society where we think we have individual 
freedom to the conditions in which he lived. I think it 
is wholesome and healthy for him to speak out as forth- 
rightly as he had on this subject. 


U.S. MILITARY CAPABILITY 


Q. I saw published recently a comparison of the mili- 
tary preparedness between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and it appears that we may be rapidly 
losing the arms race with the adversary and it seems 
that in the recent past Russia has become much more 
aggressive in the world, in various parts of the world. So, 
what do you as President propose to do to keep this nation 
a very strong nation and one that would not be overcome 
by the Russian power? 

Tue Preswent. As I said in my prepared remarks, 
the United States is unsurpassed in military capability. 
Our strategic military strength is exactly what our military 
leaders have recommended to me as President and to my 
predecessors as President. 

We have about a 3-to-1 lead over the Soviet Union 
in warheads, and warheads are what goes to the target, 
not missiles themselves. We have a far more accurate 
ballistic missile capability, and that is very important. 
We have a much more survivable missile capability in 
the United States and our strategic aircraft. The B-52 
is followed on by the B-1. We outnumber the Soviet 
Union by about 3 to 4-to-1. So, in the strategic capability, 
the United States is fully sufficient to deter aggression, to 
maintain the peace, and to protect our national security. 

It is true—and this is a good illustration—that the 
Soviet Union has over four million people under arms. 
The United States has 2.1 million. But it is interesting to 
note that there isn’t a soldier on the border between 
Brownsville and San Diego. We have a friendly neighbor 
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to the south. There isn’t a soldier from the west coast to the 
east coast on the Canadian-American border. We don’t 
need soldiers for those purposes. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, has better than 
1,000 miles of very controversial border with the People’s 
Republic of China. Half of their military capability is 
guarding that border. On the west, they have the NATO 
nations. They have the other half of their military force 
lined up against the United States and our allies. That 
is why they need twice as many people. They don’t have 
friendly borders like we do. We can concentrate our mili- 
tary capability in a much more restricted way. 

Now, let me add this: This country is unsurpassed. 
This country is going to stay strong. I recommended last 
year the largest military budget in the history of the 
United States. Unfortunately, the Congress cut it by $7.5 
billion. 

In January of this year I submitted a much larger mil- 
itary budget, $112.4 billion, the largest budget for the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Marines in the history 
of our country. And if the Congress is wise enough to carry 
out the budget that I proposed, there is no fear, under any 
circumstances, as to the military capability of the United 
States, period. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:37 p.m. at the El Paso Civic 
Center. 


El Paso, Texas 


The President’s Remarks at a President Ford 
Committee Reception. April 10, 1976 


Thank you very, very much John Tower. As John was 
speaking, I could see very obviously that you are the tops 
in quality, the tops in quantity, and by gosh, nobody 
beats you in energy. Congratulations. 

We were talking on the way out from Dallas that I was 
here in El Paso in 1969 and made a speech on behalf of 
the Republican Party trying to raise some money for the 
congressional candidate, as I recall the State ticket. And 
I had a wonderful experience, a great opportunity to 
meet, I am sure, some of you at that time. 

I am honored and privileged to be back here to speak, 
as I did to the grain organization a few minutes ago, to 
have an opportunity to shake hands and speak to all of 
you here and then to participate in a memorial ceremony 
for some Vietnam veterans. 


This is a great opportunity for me because I know that 
you can, as John indicated, with the effort that can come 
out of this group, elect those four delegates to the national 
convention in Kansas City. We start out, I think, in Texas 


an underdog, but we have got a great leader in Senator 
John Tower, and as I travel around, I am convinced we 
have got a real fine organization. And I believe we have 
got the right policies for America, both at home and 
abroad, and with that combination we are going to win. 

I know, as many of you man the phone banks or talk 
to your friends or discuss with some of our adversaries, 
you want some talking points that will give you the kind 
of convincing ammunition so that we can persuade people 
to support our delegates that are on the ballot. 

Let me give you very quickly some things that have 
helped Betty and me as we have gone to New Hampshire, 
to Florida, to other States and volunteered for a limited 
period of time to call pecple. The things that seem to 
have an impact are, number one, when I became Presi- 
dent 20 months ago we were having inflation at the rate 
of 12 percent or more. Today it is 6 percent or less. That 
is a lot of progress. It is not enough, but the trend is go- 
ing down and we are going to keep it going down. Then 
the question arises about unemployment. I had no longer 
been President than 30 days or more when we were capit- 
ulated into the worst economic recession that this coun- 
try has had in 40 years. Of course, the seeds for it had been 
planted before. But all of a sudden unemployment soared 
and employment plummeted, and the net result was some 
people got panicky. 

But I decided that the right course of action for this 
country was not to load up the Federal payroll but to try 
and create an economic climate in this country so that the 
jobs that had been lost could be regained in the private 
sector under our free enterprise system, and it is working. 

Here are a few statistics that might be helpful. In the 
month of March of this year, we regained 375,000 new 
jobs in America. Since last May, we have regained 2,600,- 
000 jobs. From the depth of the recession to the month of 
March, and in the total number of jobs in the United 
States today, we have 86,700,000, an all-time record. We 
are doing something right, and we are going to keep on 
doing it right, so we can keep that employment going up 
and unemployment going down. 

Then, if somebody should say why doesn’t President 
Ford balance the budget, let me tell you what we are try- 
ing to do. Since I became President, I vetoed 47 bills. 
That is an all-time record. And if Congress is so unwise 
to keep sending down these bloated appropriations bills, 
we will veto them again and again and again. It just 
might interest you to know that by the vetoing of those 
bills—and the Congress sustaining 39 of the 47—-we have 
saved the taxpayers $13 billion. That is a lot of dough. 

Now, let me make a comment or two about where we 
stand internationally and in defense of the United States. 
In January of 1975, I submitted to the Congress the 
largest military appropriations bill in the history of this 
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country. Unfortunately, the Congress cut $7.5 billion of 
it. In January of this year, I submitted an even larger 
military budget of $112.4 billion. I hope the Congress 
won’t cut this one. All I am citing is that every year since 
[ have been President we have sought to maintain and to 
strengthen our strategic and conventional forces. Let me 
assure you of one thing. Our military capability in the 
United States is unsurpassed by any other nation in the 
world, and we are going to keep it there. 

When you add up our military capability, our industrial 
capacity, our agricultural production, our scientific and 
technological superiority and, most importantly, our moral 
and religious and spiritual leadership, the United States 
isnumber one. And we are going to keep it there, period. 

I hope a few emphatic points like that will convince a 
few “doubting Thomases” so you can go out and get 
better than 51 percent votes for those four stalwart dele- 
gates that come from this congressional district. I am 
going to be watching you. [Laughter] And I am going 
to count on you. And we won’t let you down. 

Thank you very much. 


note: The President spoke at 1:28 p.m in the El Paso Room 
at the El Paso Civic Center. 


El Paso, Texas 


The President’s Remarks at a Bicentennial 
Commemoration Ceremony at the War Memorial 


Plaza. April 10, 1976 


Thank you very, very much, Senator John Tower, Con- 
gressman Dick White, Mayor Henderson, Mayor Luzama, 
Mrs. Barnes, Reverend Nichols, distinguished guests: 

It is a great privilege for me to be here today dedicating 
this memorial, which honors those men from E] Paso who 
gave their lives for their country. Let me thank the Gold 
Star mothers and the El Paso Bicentennial Commission 
for sponsoring this very important, this very dramatic 
occasion. 

I extend my particular thanks to Mrs. Barney Barnes 
for her very kind letter of invitation, and I commend her 
sons, Stanley and Mark, both students here at Parkland 
High School. It was their efforts which resulted in the 
bronze plaque that we dedicate today. They were moti- 
vated by the memory of their brother, Corporal Charles 
Barnes of the United States Army who was listed among 
the 203 men whose memory and bravery we honor. 

In a larger sense, we are paying tribute to all those 
Americans who died for their country and to Americans 
throughout our history who paid the very highest price for 
the sake of our liberty. 


This ceremony should make us realize how precious 
freedom is and how dearly Americans have paid for it 
from the first battles for independence down to the very 
present. 

This ceremony should also make us thankful for peace 
we now enjoy. Not one American serviceman is fighting 
in any part of the world today. Not one American mother 
or wife or daughter, father, brother, or son lives in constant 
fear of losing their loved one. 

And today, as we dedicate ourselves to preserving the 
peace and freedom for which these men died, we must 
also dedicate ourselves to preserving the peace they died to 
secure. Peace today has a very special significance because 
war today has a very special terror. A thermonuclear war 
today would mean death and destruction on a scale so vast 
that we can hardly comprehend it. We can avoid this 
holocaust, and we will avoid it if we keep America strong, 
not strong for the sake of war, but strong for the sake of 
peace. 

This concept is as old as our great Republic. George 
Washington told us to be prepared, for war is one of the 
most effectual means of preserving the peace. We are pre- 
pared today, we will stay prepared. We are strong today, 
and we will stay strong today as well as tomorrow. 

But true strength demands true responsibility and keep- 
ing the peace means keeping our commitment to avoid 
constant and reckless confrontation, to weigh our words 
carefully, knowing what hangs in the balance. 

In my very first words after taking the solemn oath of 
office to preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, I pledged myself to 
an uninterrupted and sincere search for peace. I said that 
America will remain strong and united, but its strength 
will be dedicated to the safety of the entire family of man 
as well as to our own precious freedom. 

Today, on this solemn occasion, I repeat that pledge, 
to work for a world where the foundation of peace is 
mutual self-interest instead of mutual terror, to reduce 
world tensions through patience and perseverance, rather 
than increase those tensions with hot words or rash acts. 
Where there is conflict, let us try conciliation. Let us at- 
tempt to work out our differences on the negotiating table 
rather than in a desperate dual that would leave the world 
in ashes. 

You have placed your memorial at the base of a flower- 
bed. It is an appropriate setting, for the flowers are a sym- 
bol of life. To honor the memory of those who fought for 
freedom, you will keep those flowers blooming, and to- 
gether we will keep America strong, at peace, and forever 
free. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 3:20 p.m. after having unveiled a 


plaque commemorating El Paso servicemen who gave their lives in 
defense of their country. 
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Amarillo, ‘Texas 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at the Amarillo 
Air Terminal. April 10,1976 


Senator Tower, Mayor Drummond, my former colleague 
in the Congress, Bob Price, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

It’s great to be back in Amarillo. And the truth is, I 
have been here before. And I like the people and this 
tremendous crowd here tonight on a Saturday evening 
when I am sure you might have been doing some other 
things. It just is great, and I thank you all from the very 
bottom of my heart. It is wonderful. Thank you very, very 
much. 


As I indicated, I have been to Amarillo on several occa- 
sions, and every time I come back, I see a greater spirit, 
a more wonderful drive, and I love those kind of people. 
I like to see progress, and you in Amarillo have the right 
spirit, you have the right objectives, you are agriculturally 
oriented, you do the best. You have got some oil and gas, 
you are doing well. You have got some retail, wholesale 
centers, and you are doing darn well there. Amarillo 
doesn’t do badly in anything, and I am proud of you, and 
so should you be. 

You know what it all comes back to, it’s the right kind 
of spirit. If you think you can do something, and if you 
work at it, you can accomplish it. 

And now let me relate that to what we have tried to 
do in the last 20 months since I have been President. Let 
your mind go back to August of 1974. We were in trouble. 
We had inflation at 12 percent or more, we were about 
to fall into the worst economic conditions, the worst 
recession we have had in 40 years. We had our allies 
abroad concerned about whether the United States would 
stand tall and strong. We had some adversaries who might 


have been tempted to take advantage of a new President. 


First, we decided that we weren’t going to panic, we 
weren’t going to let the Congress smother us with some 
quick-fix legislation in order to get a superficial answer to 
our economic problems. 

We decided that the best way to get jobs for Americans 
to lick the inflationary problems was not to add thousands 
and thousands and thousands of people to the Federal 
payroll, but rather to try and find a way to provide an 
incentive for the private sector, where five out of six jobs 
are available anyhow. 


So what has happened in 20 months, I think we can be 
darned proud of the progress we have made. Inflation has 
been cut from over 12 percent to about 6 percent, and it is 
going down. A year ago unemployment was a terrible 
problem—8.9 percent unemployment. In the last 12 
months, we have taken employment up 2,600,000 more 
jobs. Last month we added 375,000 more jobs in the 
American economy. Unemployment is going down, and 


employment is going up because we decided to stick with 
the free enterprise system instead of having the govem. 
ment try to satisfy the problems. 

But you know we also had a little pressure from Con. 
gress. Congress wants to spend money like you just haul it 
out of those wells. I don’t know what your well situation 
is here, but in Michigan, I tell you, we have lots of them, 
and the Congress wanted to spend money like it was 
water. And believe me, that is not the way to balance the 
Federal budget. It is not the way to reduce your taxes. So, 
what we decided to do was veto all the big budget-busting 
bills that Congress sent down. We vetoed 47 of them and 
39 of them have been sustained. The best news is that we 
saved you $13 billion by those vetoes that Congress sus- 
tained, and $13 billion in savings is worth the effort. And 
I thank you for supporting us in that attempt we have 
done. I might say to the Congress if they send down some 
more bills that bust the budget like that, we will veto them 
again and again and again, period. 

Now, let’s talk about where our country—and I speak 
of it as our country because 215 million Americans have 
a great stake not only in the peace we have but in the 
peace that we want to keep, not only in the liberty we 
have and the freedom we cherish at this time but the free- 
dom and liberty that we want for these young people that 
I see in the audience here tonight. 

The United States today—and I say this with firmness 
and very direct—talking to you in the way that I think 
you understand—the United States of America is unsur- 
passed in military capability, and we are going to keep it 
that way. 

If we take a broad look at this country with an unsur- 
passed military capability, with the tremendous industrial 
base and capacity that we have, with the agricultural pro- 
duction that is by any standards the greatest in the history 
of the world, when we look at our scientific and tech- 
nological progress, our superiority in these areas, and 
when you add that important ingredient of moral and 
spiritual and religious dedication, the United States of 
America is number one. And we are going to keep it there. 

As I look around this wonderful crowd, and it is an 
inspiration to be here, I just know that all of you repre- 
sent the finest in all of our society out of 215 million 
Americans. You are strong, you are dedicated, you believe 
in our system of government, you believe in our economic 
system. You don’t want a handout from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, you want your Government to create the et 
vironment and the atmosphere that makes us great in the 
future like it has been in the past. 

One of the basic truths that I think we all have to under- 
stand—and this audience I know feels as I do—that basic 
truth is a government big enough to give us everything we 
want is a government big enough to take from us every- 
thing we have. 

So, we want our Government to create the atmosphere 
that gives all of you in Amarillo, and all of your fellow 
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Americans all over the country, the opportunity and yet 
the responsibility to make America a better and better 
country. 

But, in the meantime, we should stand tall and strong 
and say we are proud to be Americans and we are proud 
of America. 

Thank you very much. 


note: The President spoke at 7:02 p.m. 


Amarillo, ‘Texas 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters at the Amarillo 
Air Terminal. April 10, 1976 


Tue PresinEnT. Good evening. I would be delighted to 
answer any questions from the local press, and particularly 
from the pretty girl here. 

Q. Texas farmers are very concerned about policy. Not 
many of the Presidential candidates are really speaking to 
the problems of the farmer. What kind of specifics do you 
have for the wheat farmer, who is losing money right now? 

Tue PresweENT. Unfortunately, there are some wheat 
farmers who, because of weather and other problems, may 
have had a bad crop in the winter wheat situation. But we 
have a crop insurance program, we have a disaster pro- 
gram to help the unfortunate farmer who has lost a crop 
because of the weather or other unforeseen difficulties. We 
will make certain, we will make positive that those pro- 
grams move in and take care of those emergency situa- 
tions. There is no question the Federal Government has a 
responsibility, and we will do our best. 

Q. Mr. President, how much do you think the pardon- 
ing of Richard Nixon will hurt you in the campaign? 

Tue Present. I don’t think it will hurt at all. I think 
most responsible, thinking people believe that it was far 
better to get that chapter of American history out of our 
system and to tackle the problems that we had—the high 
inflation, the prospective unemployment, the reassurance 
of our allies. Those problems were infinitely more impor- 
tant than having a dragged-on, legal battle that un- 
doubtedly would have been the case. So, I think most re- 
sponsible thinking Americans understand that it was the 
right decision. 

Q. You just said that we are unsurpassed in military 
supremacy. Why did Mr. Reagan accuse or say that Mr. 
Kissinger said that? 

Tue PresipeNnT. Well, anyone who knows the facts 
knows that the Soviet Union does not surpass the United 
States in military capability. Our military forces, when 
you consider the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
Marines, are unsurpassed by any foreign government. We 
have the most survivable missile system. We have the most 
accurate ballistic missile system. We have 3 to 4 to 1 war- 
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heads over the Soviet Union, and it is warheads, not mis- 
siles, that do the destructive action on another enemy or 
another force. Anyone who says that the United States is 
less than number one doesn’t understand all the facts. 

Q. Mr. President, who are some of the Vice-Presiden- 
tial hopefuls you are looking at. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, we are looking at a whole num- 
ber of Vice-Presidential potential candidates. We have 
some outstanding Members of the United States Senate, 
the House of Representatives, Governors, former Gover- 
nors, people in public as well as private life. But I think it 
is premature to start winnowing down the field. We expect 
to win in Kansas City. I am certain we will, but until we 
get closer to it, I think it is premature to make any decision. 

Q. On this defense budget, I read the paper this morn- 
ing about your budget, especially the arms authorization. 
What is this going to have to do with our taxes in the 
future? 

THE PresIpENT. Well, the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee added primarily some extra money for some naval 
shipbuilding. We are delighted to have the Congress take 
such action, and I was pleased that the House as a whole 
seemed to reaffirm what the House Committee on Armed 
Services recommended. We are going to have some specific 
recommendations for perhaps some extra shipbuilding in 
a month or two, but in the meantime I certainly don’t 
object if the Congress wants to do as they have done in 
this case. 

Thank you all very much. It’s great to see you, been a 
pleasure to be here. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:14 p.m. 


Amarillo, Texas 


The President’s Remarks at the Northern Texas 
Panhandle Lion’s Club Dinner. April 10, 1976 


In the many years that I was privileged to represent 
my congressional district in the State of Michigan, one of 
the favorite annual groups that I had the opportunity to 
discuss the difficulties, the problems, the prospects, the 
optimism about Washington was the Grand Rapids Lion’s 
Club. After I had done that for 25 years they finally made 
me an honorary member. [Laughter] 

I have two brothers who are members of the Lion’s 
Club, so the Ford family feels pretty close to all of you. 
I know what the Lion’s International stands for. You 
have great objectives. You have wonderful programs and 
policies at the local level. I can tell you from personal 
experience, and I have spoken to many Lion’s Clubs, you 
have outstanding people who believe right, do things right, 
and get things done. 
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So, let me just say to you it has been a great day and a 
half to be in the State of Texas. We started in San An- 
tonio, went to Dallas and to El Paso, we are here in 
Amarillo, and we are going down to Canyon. We will 
get home, I guess, about 2:30 Palm Sunday morning. 

But, it has been a great experience. I have been in Texas 
a good many years. But I am deeply grateful for the 
opportunity to meet so many people in this 2-day period 
and to stop here and see all of you. 

We will do our best as President. We hope we have a 
friend or two in the State of Texas, because we think our 
policies both domestically and internationally are good 
for America and good for the country and good for all 
of you and good for the world as a whole. And we will 
do our very best to maintain that record. 

Thank you so much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:14 p.m. at the Hilton Inn. 


Canyon, Texas 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Students From West Texas State 
University. April 10, 1976 


THE PRESIDENT. Thank you very, very much, Dr. 
Watkins, Senator Tower, my former colleague and very 
old and dear friend, Bob Price, Mayor Bryan, Miss 
Strecker, distinguished guests, students, faculty, wonder- 
ful people from Canyon, Texas: 

It is a great, great evening, and I am delighted to come 
here at the conclusion of 2 wonderful days and have the 
inspiration of all of you great people from West Texas 
State University in Canyon, Texas, and thank you for the 
very, very warm welcome. 

Not long ago you probably know that I spent a little 
time in Florida, and some of my friends in the Miami 
area, as I was campaigning down there asked me to bring 
you a message this evening, a message to the Buffalos. 
[Laughter] They asked me to thank you for sending them 
Mercury Morris. [Laughter] 

I have got a long speech here which I have read over, 
and it is a very good speech, but I would rather sort of 
discard it and let the press—they have all written about 
it anyhow—[laughter|—-stand by their stories and make 
a few observations and comments. And then I would more 
thoroughly enjoy and far greater benefit from your ques- 
tions. So if you will excuse the discarding of the text and 
let me say a few things and then we will get to the ques- 
tions. It would be much more enjoyable from my point 
of view, and I think it would be a fine climax to 2 great 
days here in the State of Texas. 

I have read about West Texas State University, and 
back a long time ago at the University of Michigan, I 


played a little football and have had a long and con. 
tinuing interest in athletics, and I still read the sports page 
first because you have got a 50-50 chance of being right 
on the sports page. [Laughter] On the front page, those 
odds change. But anyhow, I have watched, you know, the 
progress of those that were in the top 20 or top 10 in bas- 
ketball. Michigan sneaked up there and almost made it, 
but you had a good season, you are going to do better next 
year. Good luck to you. 

As I travel, I make a very determined effort to come to 
college and university campuses because I think the future 
of this country is among our young people. I have a lot of 
faith, I have tremendous belief in what the younger gen- 
eration of this country is going to do in the years ahead, 

I know that a period of time over the last 10 years there 
was some lack of rapport between what the younger gen- 
eration and some of our older generations. But as I travel 
and visit college campuses around the country, I find that 
there is a strong belief among younger people today that 
our form of government, that our form of economic 
development, that our aims and ambitions, our hopes and 
aspirations are what appeals to them, because America, as 
you look at what we have and what we have gone through 
and what we can expect, by any standard, comparing us 
with any other country, America is a great country, and 
you will make it even greater. We know it and you know 
it, and it will be a country that is better than anything we 
have had and better than anything we can compare it 
with. 

We have gone through a tough period. Twenty months 
ago when I had the honor and privilege of becoming Pres- 
ident, we were suffering some severe economic problems, 
inflation virtually out of control. We were sliding in at 
that period, even then, into the worst economic conditions 
this country has had in 40 years. Employment was begin- 
ning to drop, and unemployment was beginning to rise. 

Many people said the answer to our problems was to 
load up the Federal Government with thousands and 
thousands and thousands of more employees, to spend our- 
selves really virtually into bankruptcy. 

There were these critics who said we were going to have 
unemployment of 10 percent. There were those who were, 
as doomsayers, saying that we were going to have a de- 
pression like we had in the thirties, and some of us can re- 
member it very vividly. 

But the American people didn’t panic. The American 
people didn’t buy these quick-fixes that look good on 
paper but hadn’t worked, never will work. The American 
people believed in the free enterprise system. The Ameri- 
can people believed in our Government, and the net result 
is the skies are getting brighter, everything that should be 
going up is going up, and everything that should be going 
down is going down. Employment is going up, unemploy- 
ment is going down. The rate of inflation is going down, 
and the American people have confidence again. 
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One survey after another in recent weeks indicates very 
dearly that the American people have again the faith and 
the belief in our system, not only economic system but 
our political system, and believe me this is what will make 
America what our forefathers wanted it to be and what 
we can make it be. 

But we have responsibilities around the world that fall 
on our shoulders. Not that we necessariiy in every in- 
stance want them, but fate has decreed that the United 
States has a responsibility to work with our allies, to nego- 
tiate with our adversaries, to help the less advantaged, to 
make this globe in which we live not only a better place 
for us, but a better place for all people. 

And as we look around the globe today, I think we can 
say that despite a problem here or a problem there, the 
world is getting a better place in which to live. It may take 
longer, but we should never give up the ambition and the 
hope and the aspiration for that. 

Now, one quick comment or two about what I try to 
stand for. One principle: I will never promise more than 
I can deliver, and we will deliver everything that I 
promise. 

There is one basic truth that I believe in. I think it cuts 
across all the rhetoric that most people use. It is a basic 
truth that is so fundamental, and I state it this way—we 
should never forget that a government big enough to give 
us everything we want is a government big enough to 
take from us everything we have. 

Finally, I think as Americans we can stand tall and 
strong and say without hesitation, qualification, or reser- 
vation, when we look at what we have gone through for 
200 years and what we have gone through for the last 
20 months, we can say individually and collectively we 
are proud to be Americans and we are proud of America. 

The first question. 


QUESTIONS 


BETTY FORD 


Q. Mr. President, I understand that Mrs. Ford has a 
CB radio, and I was wondering what her handle is. 
[Laughter] 

Tue Preswent. This is a matter of very high dis- 
cussion among the Ford family. I am sure what she 
decides it should be it will be. And I am sure when it is 
decided, it will be public very quickly. [Laughter] 


“THE FINAL DAYS” 


Q. I would like to know what your views are on the 
new book by Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein, “The 
Final Days.” 

_ Tue Preswent. I haven’t read the book. I was not 
Interviewed by Mr. Woodward or Mr. Bernstein. I can 
only personally testify as to the parts that I understand 


he wrote concerning the last few days where I was in a 
position of moving from Vice President to President. It 
appears from what I have heard—and I haven’t read it— 
that it is reasonably accurate. It seems, as I understand it, 
to coincide with the testimony that I gave to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary in October of 1°74 when 
they asked me to come up and testify as to that period. 

I hope that the book is accurate. I am not qualified to 
pass judgment on all of the incidents or stories that are 
alleged. In some way I am a little saddened. I am not sure 
that going back and writing that tragic period in our his- 
tory is necessarily good, but if it is accurate, that is the 
record. If it isn’t, I think it is very, very tragic. And not 
having read it, I can’t testify to anything more than that. 


FEDERAL ESTATE TAXES 


Q. Mr. President, we—the farmers and the ranchers 
of the Panhandle—have really inherited a rich and ful- 
filling future, but we have also inherited some problems, 
just as you yourself have. But we feel that without the 
passage of the Burleson-Curtis estate tax bill we are going 
to have—raising the floor from $60,000 to $200,000— 
we are going to have trouble affording to inherit, or have 
trouble affording this inheritance. Would you elaborate 
on this, and would you tell us if you plan to sign this bill 
as it is coming in out of the committee going to both 
Houses and it should go across your desk in the next 
several months? 

Tue Preswenrt. I fully recognize the need and neces- 
sity for increasing the exemption in our Federal estate 
tax. As a matter of fact, in January of this year in my State 
of the Union Message, I indicated that we had to give 
some relief if we were going to permit owners of so-called 
family farms to pass them on from one generation to 
another or small businesses to pass the controlling interest 
in small businesses from one generation to another. 

At that time, I recommended that we ought to have 
a 5-year moratorium in the payment of any estate taxes—- 
no payments would be made under the estate tax laws— 
plus a 20-year annual payment of whatever the taxes were 
on annual increments at a 4 percent interest rate. In 
checking into the matter further, we have made an addi- 
tional recommendation that would take that $60,000 
exemption which was passed in 1942 up to $150,000. 
Now, that is a modification of the so-called Burleson bill. 
I know that arguments can be made that it ought to go to 
$200,00 rather than $150,000. I know that other figures 
can be used that might even take it higher than that. 


All I can say is I understand the problem. We have 
submitted what I think is a good increase in the exemp- 
tion, particularly with the phasing of the payments, if any, 
beyond the $150,000 so that in effect the Federal Govern- 
ment is financing the transfer over that rather than forc- 
ing the new generation to go to the banks. 
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So, I think our proposal is a good one. If the Congress 
wants to modify it, of course we will take a look at it. You 
have no hesitancy to believe that I honestly feel very 
strongly that we have got to make changes along the lines 
we have discussed, and I don’t think we are too far apart. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Q. Mr. President, pertaining to the three national 
health insurance plans that the Congress has been dis- 
cussing, which of the three are you for and would you 
support? 

Tue Presipent. Are you talking about national health 
insurance? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

Tue PresipentT. I am not sure we can identify three. 
We have had the Kennedy proposal, which up until this 
year was the Kennedy-Griffith proposal, which would 
have encompassed a total federalization of the health 
delivery system of the United States. It would have put the 
Federal Government in the patient-doctor relationship. 
It would have in effect made the Federal Government col- 
lect the payments or the taxes and handle all the monetary 
transactions and really control medicine in this country. 
I am opposed to that program, period. 

And if you go from that extreme, you can go to the 
attitude that nothing should be done. I think not now, 
maybe not for 3 or 4 years, there is a potential that we 
could utilize the private health insurance companies, They 
are good, they cover now about 80 to 85 percent of the 
American people, and the Federal Government could 
utilize their capability, their experience, and have in 
effect total coverage. That is, I think, a possibility. But 
even in that instance we can’t go to it now until we get 
our Federal finances underway—straightened out, I 
should say. 

Now, I should add a postscript. I suspect that many 
people in this audience tonight are familiar with what we 
call instances of catastrophic illness where a person in a 
family, old or young, or a neighbor, a friend, a relative, 
or even in your own family, has suffered tragic illness 
where the costs are unbelievable, they wipe out the re- 
sources. It is my feeling that under Medicaid or Medicare 
some 3 million people who have had that tragedy ought 
to be covered for what we call catastrophic illness care. I 
favor that, but it is a very limited number of cases, but 
they are the saddest, most tragic in our society. 

So, I have recommended that, but that is a far cry from 
total coverage of what we call national health insurance. 
We have an obligation to find a mechanism to take care 
of those who have catastrophic illness, and I will push 
for it. I will fight for it because I think it is right, and I 
think it is justified. But, other than that, no, at this stage, 
anyhow, any national health insurance program. 


E. HOWARD HUNT’S PETITION FOR PARDON 


Q. Mr. President, I understand that you will be receiy- 
ing a petition from E. Howard Hunt next month concern. 
ing a pardon. How do you intend to reply to Mr. Hunt’s 
appeal? 

Tue PresiwenT. I am not familiar with that petition, 
That petition will be handled just like any other request. 
It will go through the Pardon Attorney’s Office in the 
Department of Justice. It is a well-established office that 
has years and years of experience in handling pardon re- 
quests. If and when they make a recommendation to me 
from the Office of the Pardon Attorney in the Department 
of Justice, of course I will consider it. But for me to pre- 
judge that without having their recommendations, I think, 
would be unfair and improper. I can only say he, along 
with everybody else, will get the same consideration. And 
if it comes to my desk, we will give it the same considera- 
tion any other person in our society would get. 


FARM POLICY 


Q. Mr. President, quite frankly, I am nervous as a cat 
at a dog show. [Laughter] 

THE Present. So was I when I came in. 

Q. I am from Memphis, Texas, and I am from the agri- 
culture part of the country, as we are in the whole State. 
And I would like to ask you what you feel about the farm 
programs or what type of farm programs might you favor 
in the next Congress? 

Tue Prestpent. Well, during the 25-plus years that I 
served in the Congress, most of the time the Congress per- 
petuated those farm programs where we had the govern- 
ment running virtually every farm in America with 
acreage limitations, price supports, et cetera. And the net 
result was we had vast surpluses of wheat and corn, et 
cetera, and these vast surpluses were costing the Federal 


_ Government about $1 million a day in storage fees, and 


they were depressing the market where farmers were try- 
ing to sell their commodities. 


I think those programs were wrong. And about 3 years 
ago, we went to the current farm programs where the net 
result is farmers produce for the open market, where we 
have no surpluses, and where American agriculture has 
shown that it can out-produce any other country in the 
history of mankind, where we sell about $22 billion a year 
of American agriculture all over the world. 


It has been the greatest insurance for us in the balance 
of trade to offset the importation of foreign oil. This 
present farm program, which I think is a good one, is go 
ing to expire next year. And next year, as President, I am 
going to recommend the extension of this program for the 
next 4 or 5 years. I think it is sound. I think it is good for 
agriculture. I think it is good for America, and I think itis 
good for the world. 
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COMPETITION IN AMERICA 


Q. Mr. President, you being an ex-football player and 
presumably a BMOC 

Tue Present. You are giving me a big buildup. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Well, that is all I know about you so far. [Laughter] 
What is your concept of winning in America, your concept 
or your philosophy about America has to come first in 
everything and win? 

Tue Preswent. I did compete in athletics at the 
University of Michigan. I competed athletically as well as 
scholastically. I have competed all my life. I think com- 
petition is good. It has to be fair. But competition stimu- 
lates me, and I think it stimulates the vast majority of 
Americans to do better. 

And the net result is our country has advanced more 
rapidly and in the process of advancing more rapidly, we 
have done more things for more people in this country 
than any other country in the history of mankind—mate- 
rialistically. But we haven’t lost our spiritual and moral 
and religious dedication, either. 

So, competition, if it is within the rules, is good for each 
of us. And I think it is good for our country to compete 
with other countries because in that process we have ad- 
vanced scientifically and technologically. We have, as a 
consequence, improved our capability to produce in agri- 
culture, in industry. This competition has helped us re- 
tain our form of government which, by any standard, is 
the freest in the history of mankind. So, I am a believer in 
competition. I can be a good winner, and I can be a good 
loser, but the competition is good, and I hope we never 
lose it in America. 





VETO OF CHILD DAY CARE LEGISLATION 


Q. Mr. President, first I want to thank you for vetoing 
the irresponsible child care bill. 

Tue Present. Thank you. That was number 47. I 
think the Congress will sustain it because it is bad, I think, 
organizationally speaking. I think it is bad for many other 
reasons, plus it just was another instance of the Federal 
Government setting standards and preempting the right 
of individual States to set standards when the record is 
very clear that States do set high and responsible stand- 
ards, dependent upon the circumstances in each State. 
And there is no reason whatsoever why the Federal Gov- 
ermment had to set a national standard in this area. So, 
it wasn’t hard to veto it. 


SMALL BUSINESSES 


Q. Mr. President, I understand that over 90 percent of 
our Nation’s businesses are self-employed and family busi- 
hesses, yet our politicians insist on referring to this large 
segment of our economy as small. Is it possible, Mr. Presi- 


dent, to begin action in Washington to remove the stigma 
of “small,” a most repugnant title placed on this most 
energetic segment of our economy? The IRS at least 
refers to us—I must include myself—as self-employed. It 
sounds better. 

THE PRESDENT. I don’t get the impression in Wash- 
ington that we consider small business or the self- 
employed as a title of stigma. If I can recall the many 
debates on the floor of the House of Representatives and 
discussions I have had with the Democratic and Repub- 
lican leadership in the Cabinet Room, Members of Con- 
gress as well as myself honor and respect small business, 
including the self-employed. 

Most of the condemnation that you are getting today, 
some of it fair and much of it unfair, comes at what we 
call conglomerates or massive business organizations that 
employ literally thousands and thousands and do billions 
of dollars worth of business. 

I think the Congress, as well as we in the executive 
branch, are grateful for and appreciate tremendously, the 
contributions of small business. You are not going to be 
hurt by anything done by us or in the Congress, I can 
assure you of that. 


FEDERAL ENERGY POLICY 


Q. Mr. President, a year ago I wrote you a letter on 
how us kids should get involved in the energy crisis, and 
I received a letter in return. Now I would like to know 
what the government is doing to conserve our energy for 
our future? 

THE PresIwENT. That is a very good question, but let 
me answer it this way. About the time that you wrote me 
that letter a year ago, maybe a little longer, I submitted 
to the Congress a comprehensive energy program aimed 
at achieving energy independence for the United States 
by 1985. 

There were two basic concepts: One, the stimulation 
of more production of energy in the United States on 
the one hand and, secondly, to conserve energy on the 
other. Among those legislative proposals to stimulate more 
production, I recommended the decontrol of domestic oil 
production and the decontrol of natural gas production. 

Unfortunately, the Congress, after pulling and hauling 
for about 12 months, finally sent down to the White 
House, the Oval Office, a marginally acceptable oil bill, 
which I with some reluctance signed. I signed it because 
it had some provisions which were very helpful in the con- 
servation field, and it had some advantages over a period 
of time of decontrolling our domestic oil production, a 40- 
month period. I can assure you I will use every possible 
provision of that legislation to accelerate the decontrol of 
the domestic oil industry. Secondly, the Congress has not 
acted on deregulation of natural gas. The Senate passed 
a good bill, the House passed a terrible bill, and I am 
afraid they are at loggerheads. 
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But now let’s turn to conservation. In the energy pro- 
posals that I submitted, we recommended about eight 
individual items that would conserve energy. Congress 
passed four of them. They are being implemented, and it 
is encouraging to note that our domestic utilization of oil 
and gas, energy as a whole, is down about 2 percent from 
1973 and 1974. Now, some of that has come about be- 
cause we have had an economic recession. I concede that. 
But actually, if you compare it, 1975 to the two previous 
years, the American people did quite well. They drove 
less fast, or drove slower, they turned down their thermo- 
stats, industry had a great program of using less energy in 
the manufacturing of their products. 

In many, many ways the American people undertook 
a good conservation program, not as well as we would 
have liked, but we did make headway, and if we can get 
several more pieces of legislation, I think we will do even 
better. 

We have to conserve, we have to stimulate our domestic 
production of oil and gas, we have to spend money in re- 
search and development, in the exotic fuels, solar energy, 
and I might quote for you, if it would be helpful: 2 years 
ago we spent about $40 million in research and develop- 
ment for solar energy; this year we are spending $116 
million, and next year $160 million. 

This is a great potential. Your Government is making a 
massive effort to the extent that we can to conserve on the 
one hand and to increase production on the other. 

Q. Mr. President, we have time for one more question. 

THE Preswent. Oh, gosh, can we take a couple more? 
If you can stand it, I am enjoying it. [Laughter] 


PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP QUALITIES 


Q. Mr. President, what qualities in a leader do you 
deem necessary for a person in the Presidency to possess? 
As we go to the polls as voters in November we need to be 
aware of these qualities of leadership. 

THE PresmpENT. From my 27-plus years in public 
life—25 years in the Congress and 2-plus years as Vice 
President and President—I would summarize it this way: 
I think a person in public life has to be honest with him- 
self and frank and candid in his relationship with people, 
whether he represents a congressional district or repre- 
sents the 215 million people in the United States. That is 
number one. 

Number two, I think there has to be a basic intelligence 
that is related to your education, whether it was in school 
or whether it was in the business world or whether it was 
in your profession. You have to have not only an educa- 
tional background, but an experienced background. Ex- 
perience is vitally important as one sees day after day the 
kind of problems that come across the President’s desk. 

I can assure you that it is not an 8-hour day, and don’t 
get me wrong, I love it. I can’t wait to get to the office 


every morning, and I don’t go home tired and worn out 
and otherwise unhappy at night. But I think you have to 
have some experience because the wide spectrum of prob- 
lems that come to the desk, say yes or no, you seldom can 
say maybe. You have to have experience, you have to be 
able to make decisions decisively, you have to have a 
capability of coming forth with constructive suggestions 
to solve our problems. 

You just can’t sit back and say this is wrong, it is ter- 
rible, or that is wrong, and I can’t do anything about it, 
You have to look at the problem through experience, 
through education, through good judgment, through 
honesty. You have to come forth with some solutions, not 
just be critical. And those are the kinds of ingredients that 
I think are essential and vital for any President, whether 
it is President in 1976 or whether it is in the future or 
whether it has been the case in the past. 


BUCKLEY AMENDMENT 


Q. Mr. President, would you support legislation that 
would repeal the Buckley amendment, and do you think 
that this amendment has had an adverse effect on the 
effectiveness of educators in making unbiased reports and 
recommendations on students? 


Tue Presipent. As I understand it, the Buckley 
amendment, which requires the public disclosure of all 
school applicants as well as the school records of students 
who are in colleges and universities, is that correct? 

QO. Yes, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT. I think the experience that has been 
held in the last 12 or 18 months since that went into effect 
would argue very affirmatively that there ought to be 
modification in that legislation. I know that Senator 
Buckley, when he offered the amendment and when it was 
passed by the Congress, did it with the best of intentions. 

But I think experience has proven that it went too far. 
It is inflexible, and there ought to be some changes. And 
I hope that the Congress will do so. 


FUNDING FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Q. Mr. President, I am sure that you are aware that 
scientists in our country are working toward a cure for 
paralysis in spinal cord injuries, and these men must have 
money for research. I would like to ask you if you plan to 
support these men in every way so that thousands like me 
can get out of the wheelchairs? 

THe Preswent. I know that the Veterans Adminis- 
tration asked for additional funding and help and assist- 
ance to continue or to expand research in the areas in 
which you have indicated. It is my best recollection that 
we recommended an additional amount of money for the 
expansion of such research to try and find some answers, 
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not only answers in the United States but to work with 
other scientists around the world. 


] was told at the time we considered the budget that 
there were some excellent programs in other countries, 
including the Soviet Union, in this particular field. So, I 
can assure you that whatever funds the VA or the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, or any other agency of the 
federal Government can come up with a program, there 
will be no hesitancy, as far as I am concerned, in recom- 
mending the funds they request. 


FISCAL POLICY; UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


Q. Mr. President, I would like for you to comment on 
what your personal fiscal policy is and what it will be in 
the next year. I would also like to know what you think the 
unemployment rate will be at the end of this year and at 
the end of the next administration. 

THE PRESIDENT. Let me answer the last question first. 
In the budget that we submitted for fiscal year 1977, we 
forecast that during 1976 the unemployment rate would 
end at the end of this calendar year at a rate of about 7 
percent. In the first 2 months or 3 months of 1976, the 
actual results have been better than we anticipated. 


I respectfully refer you back to a year ago when it was 
8.9 percent. It is now, according to the figures for March, 
7.5. It is my judgment that by the end of calendar year 
1976, we will have an unemployment rate below 7 per- 
cent, and it will continue downward in the months ahead 
after January 1, 1977. 

Now as a fiscal policy, I submitted this year a budget 
that calls for a 50-percent cut in the rate of growth in 
Federal expenditures. If you go back for the last 10 years 
and look at the Federal budgets, you will find that during 
that period of time the expenditures in the Federal Gov- 
emment grew at a 10 to 11 percent rate per year. 

Let me illustrate what it meant in dollars. For the 
current fiscal year we expect the Federal Government will 
spend roughly $372 or $373 billion in 13 months. And if 
we don’t change a program, if there is no new law passed, 
just more people going on this program or that program or 
the cost-of-living escalators in the many programs, the 
rate of growth in dollars in the Federal budget will be over 
$50 billion in 12 months. That is just the growth factor at 
a10to 11 percent increase. 

We can’t sustain, we can’t justify that kind of growth. 
So, I recommended a budget for fiscal year 1977 that cuts 
that growth rate in half from 10 to 11 percent down to 5 
t05Y percent and set a spending ceiling of $394.4 billion. 

Now tragically the Congress and the two budget com- 
mittees have already added to that spending figure by— 
well, from 394 to 413 to 414. So, that is the practical 
problem we face. 


I can assure you that we are going to do our utmost to 
hold the spending line at the figure that I indicated— 
$394.4 billion—and we are going to veto, as we have in 


the past, any expenditures over the budgeted figures. And 
as you look at the record for the last 19 or 20 months, I 
have vetoed 47 bills, 39 have been sustained, and we have 
saved $13 billion, and we are going to continue to do it in 
order to keep control over the rate of growth of Federal 
spending. 

Now what will be the net result? If Congress will go 
along and the American people will support it, we can 
have a balanced budget in fiscal year 1979 and we can 
have an additional tax reduction at the same time. 

One more here, and then one over there. 


FEDERAL HOUSING PROGRAM 


Q. Mr. President, this is in reference to the Federal 
housing assistance program that you signed into law in 
1974. As it stands right now, Amarillo has a 5-year con- 
tract with HUD on this program, but Congress has only 
appropriated money for one year. How do you feel that 
Congress will react on this program for the succeeding 4 
years? 

Tue Present. Are you talking about the Section 8 
program? 

Q. Yes, I believe that is it. 

Tue Presment. I recommended for fiscal year 1977 I 
think it was 400,000 units of Section 8 housing. 

Q. That is right. 

Tue Preswent. Naturally, I hope the Congress will go 
along with it. I think it is the best of the subsidized hous- 
ing programs that have come from the Congress or from 
the White House. 

I personally believe that Congress will go along with it, 
and we hope so because I think it is a good program. We 
will certainly try to prod and push them. 

What is your impression, John? 

Senator Tower is the senior Republican on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in the Senate. He prob- 
ably knows a lot more about housing legislation than I. 
But I think it is the best of our subsidized housing pro- 
grams, and I hope the Congress will go along with it. 


ABORTION 


Q. You have probably been asked this before, but what 
are your feelings on abortion and, if you are against it, 
would you support an amendment to the Constitution 
prohibiting it? 

Tue Present. | think the United States Supreme 
Court decision went too far. I think in effect it went fur- 
ther than it had to. On the other hand, I do not agree 
with those who would seek to amend the Federal Con- 
stitution to have an inflexible approach to abortion, 
either. I think that is much too drastic. 

Furthermore, I don’t think you will get two-thirds of 
ihe Members of the Congress to pass it, and I don’t think 
you will get three-quarters of the States to adopt it. So, 
it is not a realistic solution, even though I think it is too 
drastic in one respect. 
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So, you have a Supreme Court decision that I think 
goes too far, and some of the other proposals to amend the 
Constitution likewise go too far. It seems to me that we 
have got to move the decision of the Supreme Court to a 
position more to the middle, and I think the Supreme 
Court, when it recognizes the overall attitude of the 
American people, it will respond to a more moderate 
approach than the one that they took several years ago. 
That is the kind of approach that I would strongly 


support. 
U.S. GRAIN SALES ABROAD 


Q. Mr. President, last year we had trouble, the farmers 
had trouble, in the grain deal with Russia that blew 
everything—it was all over the papers. And I was wonder- 
ing, foreign markets or agricultures. We have to have 
foreign markets. Are we going to have to look out in the 
next 4 years as to see whom and how much we can sell 
grain to? 

THE PresweENnT. I think that under my administration 
you have had more grain sold abroad in the last 2 years 
than any other administration in the history of the United 
States. I think that is good. 

Now the problem you raise of that temporary suspen- 
sion in 1975 is one that I think if you are objective and 
analyze it, was for the benefit of the grain producers in 
this country. Bear in mind that it was precipitated by 
what? There was an action taken to have a strike on the 
docks of Houston and New Orleans, et cetera. 

If those strikes had not been ended, you would have had 
no ships taking American grain from the harbors, you 
would have had the grain piled up on the docks, you 
would have had the railroads stopped—they couldn’t have 
handled the grain from your elevators and from your 
farms. It would have been an unbelievable mess, and it 
wouldn’t have gotten one bushel more of grain overseas. 

Now the best way to solve it was to get an agreement 
with the Soviet Union, as we did, for a 5-year program 
with a minimum sale of 6 million tons per year and any- 
thing above that that they want to buy. 

What does that do? That guarantees the grain pro- 
ducers of this country a market for 5 years, beginning 
next September of 6 million tons per year instead of one 
year having no sales to the Soviet Union, the next year 
10 million tons, the next year no sales, the next year 5 
million tons. You have a sustained, guaranteed market in 
the Soviet Union, plus those markets in Japan, plus those 
markets in Eastern Europe, plus those markets in Western 
Europe. 

I think this is a good deal, and the temporary suspension 
that we had in the sales was necessary to consummate this 
agreement for a 5-year market of 6 million tons or more 
for the American farmer. I think it was the right thing to 
do. I don’t think it was harmful in the long run. I think 
it was beneficial to American agriculture. 


One final aspect of that I would like to make very clear, 
The allegation has been made in some quarters that this 
President capitulated to Mr. George Meany. There js 
nothing true about that accusation, and may I use as aq 
good illustration of my independence from Mr. Meany, | 
vetoed the common situs picketing bill, which he wanted 
very badly. 


VICE-PRESIDENTIAL RUNNING MATE 


Q. Could I ask a question? 

THE Presiwent. You sure may. I couldn’t turn you 
down. | Laughter] 

Q. Well, what I wanted to ask was, are you going to 
have John Connally as your Vice-Presidential running 
mate? 

THE Preswent. I have to get nominated myself first. 
But I have said before and I repeat here John Connally 
is a very good personal friend of mine. He has had a fine 
public record—6 years as Governor of Texas, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Secretary of the Navy. He certainly has all 
the qualifications. 

But I hasten to add we have some other outstanding 
potential candidates, and John Tower, with his exper- 
ence, certainly should be one who would qualify for con- 
sideration. But we have others, and I think it is just pre- 
mature to make any decision at this time. We are lucky 
in the Republican Party to have such a wealth of talent 
from all over the country, and it will make a good team, 
let me assure you. 

Thank you very, very much. 

O. Thank you. 

Tue Present. Thank you all. I have loved being 
here in Canyon. It has been a great privilege and pleasure 
to have an opportunity to try and respond to the good 
questions and the wonderful spirit of the West Texas State 
University students, faculty, and townspeople of Canyon. 

I thank you for your generous and very wholesome and 
warm feeling. It has been a wonderful conclusion toa 
wonderful 2 days in Texas. 

Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:55 p.m. 


Veto of Hatch Act Amendments 


The President’s Remarks Upon Vetoing H.R. 8617. 
April 12, 1976 


I am returning to the Congress today without my sig- 
nature a bill that would lift the ban against partisan po 
litical activity by Federal civil servants. For almost 4 
years under the Hatch Act civil servants have beet 
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allowed an active role in the democratic process. They 
can vote, they can attend rallies and conventions, they can 
contribute to the candidates of their choice. 

However, the Hatch Act has also prohibited civil 
grvants from engaging in other far more partisan activi- 
ties, such as political campaigns. The prohibition against 
partisan politics in the Civil Service was written into the 
law for two very sound and worthwhile reasons: to assure 
the American people that their affairs were being con- 
ducted with an eye on the public interest, not a partisan 
interest; and to protect civil servants themselves from 
undue political coercion. 

| believe that the concerns that have been valid for the 
last four decades are still valid today. The public business 
of our Government must be conducted without the taint 
of partisan politics. I am, therefore, returning this bill to 
the Congress without my approval. 


note: The President spoke at 1:48 p.m. in the Oval Office at the 
White House. 


Veto of Hatch Act Amendments 


The President’s Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 8617 Without His Approval. 
April 12, 1976 


To the House of Representatives: 

Iam today returning, without my approval, H.R. 8617, 
a bill that would essentially repeal the Federal law com- 
monly known as the Hatch Act, which prohibits Federal 
employees from taking an active part in partisan politics. 

The public expects that Government service will be 
provided in a neutral, nonpartisan fashion. This bill 
would produce an opposite result. 

Thomas Jefferson foresaw the dangers of Federal em- 
ployees electioneering, and some of the explicit Hatch 
Act rules were first applied in 1907 by President Theodore 
Roosevelt. In 1939, as an outgrowth of concern over 
political coercion of Federal employees, the Hatch Act 
itself was enacted. 

The amendments which this bill make to the Hatch 
Act would deny the lessons of history. 

If, as contemplated by H.R. 8617, the prohibitions 
against political campaigning were removed, we would be 
endangering the entire concept of employee independence 
and freedom from coercion which has been largely success- 
fulin preventing undue political influence in Government 
programs or personnel management. If this bill were to 
become law, I believe pressures could be brought to bear 
on Federal employees in extremely subtle ways beyond the 
teach of any anti-coercion statute so that they would 
inevitably feel compelled to engage in partisan political 


activity. This would be bad for the employee, bad for the 
Government, and bad for the public. 

Proponents of this bill argue that the Hatch Act limits 
the rights of Federal employees. The Hatch Act does in 
fact restrict the right of employees to fully engage in 
partisan politics. It was intended, for good reason, to do 
precisely that. Most people, including most Federal em- 
ployees, not only understand the reasons for these restric- 
tions, but support them. 

However, present law does not bar a'l political activity 
on the part of Federal employees. They may register and 
vote in any election, express opinions on political issues or 
candidates, be members of and make contributions to 
political parties, and attend political rallies and conven- 
tions, and engage in a variety of other political activities. 
What they may not—and, in my view, should not—do is 
attempt to be partisan political activists and impartial 
Government employees at the same time. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in 1973 in affirming the 
validity of the Hatch Act, noted that it represented 

“a judgment made by this country over the last century 
that it is in the best interest of the country, indeed essen- 
tial, that federal service should depend upon meritori- 
ous performance rather than political service, and that 
the political influence of federal employees on others 
and on the electoral process should be limited.” 

The Hatch Act is intended to strike a delicate balance 
between fair and effective government and the First 
Amendment rights of individual employees. It has been 
successful, in my opinion, in striking that balance. 

H.R. 8617 is bad law in other respects. The bill’s pro- 
visions for the exercise of a Congressional right of dis- 
approval of executive agency regulations are Constitution- 
ally objectionable. In addition, it would shift the respon- 
sibility for adjudicating Hatch Act violations from the 
Civil Service Commission to a new Board composed of 
Federal employees. No convincing evidence exists to 
justify this shift. However, the fundamental objection to 
this bill is that politicizing the Civil Service is intolerable. 

I therefore, must veto the measure. 


GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 


April 12, 1976. 


Budget Deferral 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Deferral. April 13, 1976 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the Impoundment Control Act of 
1974, I report an increase of $3.9 million in the amount 
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previously deferred for the Department of the Interior’s 
program to develop roads and trails on public lands. 
The details of the revised deferra]“are contained in the 
attached report. 
GerRALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
April 13, 1976. 


NoTE: The attachment detailing the deferral is printed in the 
Federal Register of April 16, 1976. 


Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act of 1976 


Statement by the President Upon Signing H.R. 200 
IntoLaw. April 13,1976 


I am today signing a bill which provides a comprehen- 
sive domestic and international program for the conserva- 
tion and management of our fisheries. 

The extension of our jurisdiction to 200 miles will 
enable us to protect and conserve the valuable fisheries off 
our coasts. It is indeed unfortunate that the slow pace of 
the negotiations of the United Nations Law of the Sea 
Conference has mandated our course of action here today. 
However, the foreign overfishing off our coasts cannot be 
allowed to continue without resolution. 

The need for a timely and successful Law of the Sea 
Conference is even more pressing today than ever before. 
I have directed our negotiators to make every effort, con- 
sistent with our basic interests, to conclude the substantive 
negotiations this year. The bill I sign today is generally 
consistent with the consensus emerging at the Conference. 
It is increasingly apparent that a failure to reach substan- 
tive agreement this year will move the world community 
inevitably toward disorder respecting competing use of the 
oceans. In the absence of a timely treaty, no nation can be 
assured that its paramount interest in the oceans will be 
protected. 

Some specific aspects of this legislation require com- 
ment. I supported this legislation on the condition that 
the effective date of the legislation would be delayed so 
that the Law of the Sea Conference could complete its 
work and to permit sufficient time for a proper transition. 

The tasks of continuing our negotiating efforts at the 
Law of the Sea Conference and at the same time estab- 
lishing new fishery plans, issuing hundreds of new fishing 
permits, and negotiating specific fishery agreements with 
foreign governments will require substantial resources in 
excess of those presently allocated to international fisheries 
affairs. The Departments of State, Commerce, and 
Transportation must do their best to implement the act 
fully. Since available resources are finite, however, it is 
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possible that full implementation may take more time than 
is provided in the act. 

I am concerned about our ability to fulfill the tasks in 
the time and manner provided in the act. I am particu- 
larly anxious that no action be taken which would compro. 
mise our commitment to protect the freedom of navigation 
and the welfare of our distant water fisheries. Surely, we 
would not wish to see the United States engaged in 
international disputes because of an absence of needed 
flexibility. 

Additionally, I am concerned about four specific prob- 
lem areas which are raised by this legislation: 

First, absent affirmative action, the subject bill could 
raise serious impediments for the United States in meet- 
ing its obligations under existing treaty and agreement 
obligations ; 

Second, the bill contemplates unilateral enforcement 
of a prohibition on foreign fishing for native anadro- 
mous species, such as salmon, seaward of the 200-mile 
zone. Enforcement of such a provision, absent bilateral 
or multilateral agreement, would be contrary to the 
sound precepts of international jurisprudence; 

T hird, the enforcement provisions of H.R. 200 deal- 
ing with the seizure of unauthorized fishing vessels lack 
adequate assurances of reciprocity in keeping with the 
tenets of international law; and 

Fourth, the measure purports to encroach upon the 
exclusive province of the Executive relative to matters 
under international negotiations. 

Although these matters are of major importance, I am 
hopeful they can be resolved by responsible administrative 
action and, if necessary, by curative legislation. Accord- 
ingly, I am instructing the Secretary of State to lead 
administration efforts toward their effective resolution. 
NoTE: As enacted, the Fishery Conservation and Management 


Act of 1976 (H.R. 200) is Public Law 94-265, approved April 13. 
1976. 


Small Business Week, 1976 
Proclamation 4429. April 13, 1976 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Small businesses are the cornerstone of the American 
economy. They stand as a symbol of American character 
and spirit. The traits of individual initiative, self-reliance 
and creativity we prize so highly, as exemplified by our 
small business men and women, have always been the 
indispensable characteristics of a free and dynamic 
people. 

Small businesses, seeking new opportunities, have pro 
vided us with a vast array of goods and services that en 
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able us to enjoy a standard of living unequalled in the 
world. The nearly ten million small businesses throughout 
the United States provide fifty-eight percent of our busi- 
ness employment and a livelihood for millions of Amer- 
icans. More important, small business continues to provide 
the avenue by which so many have made the American 
dream of a better life for themselves and their families a 
reality. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, GERALD R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning May 9, 1976, as Small Business Week, 
and I ask all Americans to join me in support of an ex- 
panding small business community. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this thirteenth day of April, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundredth. 


GERALD R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:57 a.m., 
April 13, 1976] 


Legal Services for Disaster Victims 


Executive Order 11910. April 13, 1976 


DELEGATING LEGAL SERVICES FUNCTIONS PURSUANT TO 
THE DISASTER RELIEF AcT oF 1974 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1974 (88 Stat. 143; 42 U.S.C. 5121 et seq.), 
and section 301 of title 3 of the United States Code, and 
as President of the United States of America, in order to 
provide for the performance of functions relating to legal 
services by the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Executive Order No. 11795 of July 11, 1974, is 
amended by deleting “by section 412 to provide legal 
services,” in section 1 (a) and by deleting section 1(c). 

GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
April 13, 1976. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:57 a.m., 
April 13, 1976] 


Preservation of Endangered Species 


Executive Order 11911. April 13, 1976 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Conven- 
ton on International Trade in Endangered Species of 
Wild Fauna and Flora, signed at Washington, D.C., on 
March 3, 1973 (Ex. Doc. H (93d Cong., Ist Sess.) ), 


hereinafter referred to as the Convention, Section 8(e) 
of the Endangered Species Act of 1973 (87 Stat. 893; 
16 U.S.C. 1537(e)), and the Convention on Nature 
Protection and Wildlife Preservation in the Western 
Hemisphere (56 Stat. 1354, T.S. 981, effective April 30, 
1942), and as President of the United States of America, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Secretary of the Interior, in accord 
with Article LX of the Convention and Section 8(e) of the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973, is hereby designated the 
Management Authority for purposes of the Convention, 
and is authorized to communicate with other Parties to 
the Convention and with the Secretariat established by the 
Convention. 

Sec. 2. The Management Authority shall consult with 
appropriate agencies and shall ensure that the perform- 
ance of its responsibilities, under the Convention and the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973, is in accord with the 
performance by other agencies of those functions vested 
by law in such agencies. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established the Endangered 
Species Scientific Authority which, in accord with Article 
IX of the Convention and Section 8(e) of the Endangered 
Species Act of 1973, is designated the Scientific Authority 
for purposes of the Convention. 

(b) The Endangered Species Scientific Authority shall 
be composed of scientifically qualified agency representa- 
tives. Each of the following shall designate one such repre- 
sentative from his agency: 

(1) The Secretary of the Interior, whose representative 
shall be the Chairman. 

(2) The Secretary of Agriculture. 

(3) The Secretary of Commerce. 

(4) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(5) The Director of the National Science Foundation. 

(6) The Chairman of the Council on Environmental 
Quality. 

(c) The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution is 
invited to designate a representative. 

(d) The Secretary of the Interior shall designate an 
Executive Secretary, and shall provide the necessary staff 
and administrative support for the Endangered Species 
Scientific Authority. 


(e) In the discharge of its responsibilities the Endan- 
gered Species Scientific Authority shall, to the extent 
practicable, ascertain the views of, and utilize the exper- 
tise of, the governmental and non-governmental scientific 
communities, State agencies responsible for the conserva- 
tion of wild fauna or flora, humane groups, zoological and 
botanical institutions, recreational and commercial 
interests, the conservation community and others as 
appropriate. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior shall develop and 
implement, in coordination with the Endangered Species 
Scientific Authority, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
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the heads of other interested agencies, a system to stand- 
ardize and simplify the requirements, procedures and other 
activities related to the issuance of permits for the inter- 
national and interstate shipment of fauna and flora, in- 
cluding, as appropriate, the parts or products of such fauna 
and flora. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior, in consultation 
with the Secretary of State, is hereby designated, in accord 
with Section 8(e) of the Endangered Species Act of 1973, 
to act on behalf of and to represent the United States of 
America in all regards as required by the Convention on 
Nature Protection and Wildlife Preservation in the West- 
ern Hemisphere (56 Stat. 1354, T.S. 981). In the dis- 
charge of these responsibilities, the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall also consult with the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and Commerce and the heads of other agencies with re- 
spect to matters relating to or affecting their areas of 
responsibility. 

GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
April 13, 1976. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:58 a.m., 
April 13, 1976] 


Bills Commemorating the 
Birth of Thomas Jefferson 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing 
H.J. Res. 670 and S. 2920 Into Law. 
April 13, 1976 


Thank you very, very much, Secretary Kleppe. Captain 
Barnes, distinguished guests—including the fine choir 
from the College of William and Mary, Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s alma mater—ladies and gentlemen: 

Today we pay tribute to Thomas Jefferson. Two hun- 
dred years of American history have produced no man 
whose achievements are better known. In his own epitaph 
he cited just three—author of the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence, author of the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom, and father of the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Had those been only his basic accomplishments, he 
would have earned his place in history and our unyield- 
ing gratitude. But we know Jefferson in other ways as 
well. We know the character of the man who embodied 
our national heritage by encompassing the spirit of 
pioneer and aristocrat, American and world citizen, the 
values of nature and the values of civilization. 

In politics, we know him as a lawyer and as a legisla- 
tor, as a member of the Continental Congress, Ambassa- 
dor to France, our Nation’s third President, and its first 
Secretary of State. In our national life, we know him as 


a scientist and agronomist, as an artist, architect, and 
inventor. 

Thomas Jefferson’s achievements range from our deci- 
mal system of coinage to the great area of our Nation it- 
self, which he doubled through the Louisiana Purchase, 
But Thomas Jefferson’s contribution to our Nation’s his- 
tory is far, far more than the sum of these diverse ac- 
complishments. The very range of his interests has 
heightened his impact on later generations. 

It is a quirk of history that Thomas Jefferson and John 
Adams, both signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
died on July 4, 1826, 50 years to the day of its adoption. 
John Adams’ last words were “‘Jefferson still lives.” His. 
tory shows Adams was wrong, because Jefferson had died 
a mere 5 hours earlier. But history also has confirmed 
Adams’ words, because Thomas Jefferson lives in each 
of us. 

We are all his successors, and it is up to us, not history, 
to see that Jefferson’s faith survives. Great citizens and 
their great thoughts are not just for their own time, but 
forever. And Jefferson’s true importance lies in the fact 
that he continues to speak of the American experience. 


In every generation, Americans have turned to Jeffer- 
son for comfort and inspiration. They have found new 
meanings, often conflicting meanings, in his words. In 
their search for Jefferson’s spirit, Americans have sought 
themselves. To Abraham Lincoln, the principles of Jef- 
ferson were the definitions and axioms of free society, a 
society he was struggling to preserve. And Lincoln, the 
Great Emancipator, gave those principles new signifi- 
cance. 

Three generations later, another great American 
leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, locked in another war 
for freedom, dedicated this memorial as a shrine to free- 
dom. On the 200th anniversary of Jefferson’s birth, he 
called for a commitment to Jefferson’s cause not by words 
alone, but by sacrifice. 

In this 200th year of the Nation Jefferson helped to 
found, it seems our America has changed so much that 
when we compare it with Jefferson’s America, the differ- 
ences are more striking than the similarities. We are no 
longer a young, isolated, agricultural nation, but an in- 
dustrial giant in a nuclear age. 

Thomas Jefferson would have been the first to recog- 
nize that different times demand different policies. He 
stressed that the earth belongs always to the living genera- 
tion. In our Bicentennial Year, we turn once again to 
Jefferson’s words and find them surprisingly modern. Jef- 
ferson’s principle of limited government, his concem 
about excessive centralization of governmental power at 
the expense of State and local responsibility and individ- 
ual freedom are as much a part of the debate of 1976 a 
they were in 1776. 

I believe that in this debate, the wisdom and the phi- 
losophy of Jefferson will prevail. We find he believed that 
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not every difference of opinion is a difference of principle 
and that he tolerated error in the confidence that truth 
would triumph. 

Jefferson was a fervent believer in freedom of the press. 
Although harshly attacked and often vilified, he main- 
tained an unfettered press was essential to American free- 
dom. We find the meaning of democracy in his immortal 
words, that “though the will of the majority is in all cases 
to prevail, that will to be rightful must be reasonable; 
that the minority possess their equal rights, which equal 
laws must protect.” 

We find he put his trust in the people whom he believed 
to be basically moderate, patriotic, and freedom-loving. 
And we find above all else his love for freedom and inde- 
pendence. Today, we recognize this in two symbolic 
gestures. 

Jefferson’s belief in the freedom and independence of 
the human mind we honor today by an act of Congress, 
which names one building of the Library of Congress after 
him. And Jefferson’s belief in the freedom and independ- 
ence of the American people we honor today by an act 
of Congress, which designates today as Thomas Jefferson 
Day. 

I believe as we move into our third century of inde- 
pendence, there will be an even greater emphasis by our 
people to find ways and means to meet our needs, while 
limiting the role of government in the classical Jefferson- 
ian sense. I see the third century of American independ- 
ence as a century of individualism. I see it as a century of 
personal achievement and fulfillment for all Americans. 

Let us honor Thomas Jefferson this year and through- 
out the next century of our independence by weaving into 
our national life the qualities, the talents, and the ideals 
which were the warp and woof of his. 

Let us practice the responsible individualism, and 
thereby pay tribute to the man we commemorate here. 
Let us dedicate ourselves to achievement, so that we may 
make this country what it has the potential to be. Let us 
maintain for America its rightful place of leadership in 
the councils of nations of the world. Let us extend the 
boundaries of human freedom here at home and beyond 
our shores. Let us accept and discharge the responsibility 
as a people upon whom providence has bestowed so much. 
Let us be enlightened as a nation with appreciation for 
learning, for reason, and for justice for all our people. 

In this way, my fellow Americans, we shall pay honor 
to the man from Monticello. 

It is now my honor to sign two pieces of legislation re- 
lating to Thomas Jefferson. I would like to ask the Mem- 
bers of Congress present to join me at the signing table. 

It is now my pleasure to sign House Joint Resolution 
670, designating April 13 as Thomas Jefferson Day. 
Representative Bob McClory was the principal sponsor, 
and so as I sign this, I will give him this pen and we will 
distribute the others. 


Now, it is my honor to sign S. 2920, the legislation 
which officially designates the Library of Congress Annex 
as the Library of Congress Thomas Jefferson Building. 
And I think on this occasion, it would be appropriate to 
give this pen to the senior Senator from Virginia, the 
Honorable Harry Byrd. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:20 p.m. at the Jefferson Memorial. 


As enacted, H.J. Res. 670 is Public Law 94—263, and S. 2920 is 
Public Law 94—264. Both bills were approved on Apri! 13, 1976. 


Energy Policy and Conservation 
Executive Order 11912. April 13, 1976 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITIES RELATING TO ENERGY 
PoLicy AND CONSERVATION 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Consti- 
tution and the statutes of the United States of America, 
including the Energy Policy and Conservation Act (Pub- 
lic Law 94-163, 89 Stat. 871, 42 U.S.C. 6201 et seq.), 
the Motor Vehicle Information and Cost Savings Act, as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 1901 et seq.), the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2061 
et seq.), and section 301 of Title 3 of the United States 
Code, and as President of the United States of America, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Section |. (a) The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices is designated and empowered to perform without 
approval, ratification, or other action by the President, 
the functions vested in the President by section 510 of the 
Motor Vehicle Information and Cost Savings Act, as 
amended (89 Stat. 915, 15 U.S.C. 2010). In perform- 
ing these functions, the Administrator of General Services 
shall consult with the Secretary of Transportation and 
the Administrator of the Federal Energy Administration. 


(b) The Administrator of the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration, in consultation with the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services and the Administrator of Energy Research 
and Development, shall coordinate the overall develop- 
ment of the 10-year plan for energy conservation with 
respect to Government buildings, as provided by section 
381(a)(2) of the Energy. Policy and Conservation Act 
(89 Stat. 939, 42 U.S.C. 6361(a)(2)). The Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Energy Administration shall also 
consult with the Secretary of Commerce for the develop- 
ment of appropriate standards and technical criteria in- 
cluded in this plan. The heads of those Federal agencies 
that have the authority to construct, operate, manage, or 
lease Federal buildings shall prepare plans for buildings 
under the custody and control of, or leased by, such agen- 
cies. The Administrator of the Federal Energy Adminis- 
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tration shall submit such plan to the President for his 
consideration. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce is designated and 
empowered to perform without approval, ratification, or 
other action by the President, the functions vested in the 
President by section 103 of the Energy Policy and Con- 
servation Act (89 Stat. 877, 42 U.S.C. 6212). In per- 
forming each of these functions, the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall consult with appropriate Executive agencies, 
as set forth in the provisions of section 5(a) of the Export 
Administration Act of 1969, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 
2404(a) ). 

Sec. 3. The Administrator of the Office of Federal 
rrocurement Policy, in the exercise of his statutory re- 
sponsibility to provide overall direction of procurement 
policy (41 U.S.C. 405), shall, after consultation with the 
heads of appropriate agencies, including those responsible 
for developing energy conservation and efficiency stand- 
ards, and to the extent he considers appropriate and with 
due regard to the program activities of the Executive 
agencies, provide policy guidance governing the appli- 
cation of energy conservation and efficiency standards 
in the Federal procurement process in accord with sec- 
tion 381(a)(1) of the Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act (89 Stat. 939, 42 U.S.C. 6361(a)(1)). 

Sec. 4. (a) The Administrator of the Federal Energy 
Administration, in consultation with the heads of appro- 
priate agencies, is hereby authorized and directed to de- 
velop for the President’s consideration, in accord with 
section 201 of the Energy Policy and Conservation Act 
(89 Stat. 890, 42 U.S.C. 6261), the energy conservation 
and rationing contingency plans prescribed under sec- 
tions 202 and 203 of the Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act (89 Stat. 892, 42 U.S.C. 6262 and 6263). 


(b) The Administrator of the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration shall prepare, with the assistance of the heads 


of appropriate agencies, for the President’s consideration, 


the annual reports provided by section 381(c) of the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act (89 Stat. 939, 42 
U.S.C. 6361(c)). 


Sec. 5. The Secretary of State is hereby delegated the 
authority vested in the President by Section 252(c) (1) 
(A) (ili) of the Energy Policy and Conservation Act (89 
Stat. 895, 42 U.S.C. 6272(c) (1) (A) (iii) ). 

Sec. 6. The Administrator of the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration is designated and empowered to perform 
without approval, ratification, or other action by the 
President, the functions vested in the President by: 

(a) Section 251 of the Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act (89 Stat. 894, 42 U.S.C. 6271), except the mak- 
ing of the findings provided by subparagraph (b) (1) 
(B) thereof; however, in performing these functions, the 
Administrator shall consult with the Secretary of Com- 
merce with respect to the international allocation of petro- 
leum products which are within the territorial jurisdiction 


of the United States; and provided that the Secretary of 
Commerce shall promulgate rules, pursuant to the proce- 
dures established by the Export Administration Act of 
1969, as amended, to authorize the export of petroleum 
and petroleum products, as may be necessary for imple- 
mentation of the obligations of the United States under 
the International Energy Program, and in accordance 
with the rules promulgated under Section 251 of the En- 
ergy Policy and Conservation Act by the Administrator 
pursuant to this subsection. 

(b) Section 253(c) of the Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act (89 Stat. 898, 42 U.S.C. 6273) ; 

(c) Section 254(a) of the Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act (89 Stat. 899, 42 U.S.C. 6274(a) ), including 
the receipt of petitions under section 254(a) (3) (B); 
provided that, the authority under section 254(a) may be 
exercised only after consultation with the Secretary of 
State; 

(d) Section 254(b) of the Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act (89 Stat. 900, 42 U.S.C. 6274(b) ); provided 
that, in determining whether the transmittal of data 
would prejudice competition or violate the antitrust laws, 
the Administrator shall consult with the Attorney General, 
and in determining whether the transmittal of data would 
be inconsistent with national security interests, he shall 
consult with the Secretaries of State and Defense, and 
the heads of such other agencies as he deems appropriate; 

(e) Section 523(a)(2)(A) of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act (89 Stat. 962, 42 U.S.C. 6393 (a) (2) 
(A)), but only to the extent applicable to other func- 
tions delegated or assigned by this Order to the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Energy Administration. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Administrator of General Services is 
designated and empowered to perform without approval, 
ratification, or other action by the President, the functions 
vested in the President by section 101(c) of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended (89 Stat. 878, 50 
U.S.C. App. 2071(c) ). 

(b) The Administrator of General Services shall redele- 
gate the functions provided by section 101(c) (1) of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

(c) The Administrator of General Services shall re- 
delegate the functions provided by section 101 (c) (3) of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, to the 
Secretary of Commerce, who shall redelegate those func- 
tions, except the findings that the supplies are scarce and 
that it is necessary to exercise the authority provided by 
section 101(c)(1), to the Administrator of the Federal 
Energy Administration. 

(d) The Administrator of General Services shall pro- 
vide for the overall coordination and direction of the 
functions provided by section 101(c) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, in a manner similar to 
the exercise of functions under sections 101 (a) and (b) 
of that Act; except that, the Administrator shall first ob- 
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tain the approval of the President if the implementation 
of any authority under section 101(c) of that Act would 
result in controlling the general distribution of materials 
in the civilian market, as that phrase is used in section 
101(b) of that Act. 

Sec. 8. Nothing in this Order shall be deemed or con- 
srued to limit the provisions of Executive Order No. 
11790 of June 25, 1974, except that any action taken 
pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950 as 
amended, requiring the allocation of, or priority perform- 
ance under contracts or orders relating to, supplies of 
materials and equipment in order to maximize domestic 
energy supplies shall be taken in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 7 of this Order rather than Executive 
Order No. 11790. 

Sec. 9. All orders, regulations, circulars or other direc- 
tives issued and all other action taken prior to the date of 
this order that would be valid under the authority dele- 
gated by this Order, are hereby confirmed and ratified 
and shall be deemed to have been issued under this order. 

GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
April 13, 1976. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:50 p.m., 
April 13, 1976] 


Thomas Jefferson Day, 1976 
Proclamation 4430. April 13, 1976 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

Two hundred years ago the people of our new land 
struggled to secure for themselves, and for us, freedom 
from the rule of a distant government. Among the greatest 
of that inspired group of patriots was Thomas Jefferson. 

Author of the Declaration of Independence, first Secre- 
tary of State of the new Republic and our third President, 
his achievements cover the vast range of public service— 
as lawyer, member of the Virginia House of Delegates, 
Governor, Minister to France, Vice President, scholar, 
scientist, architect and founder of the University of 
Virginia. 

Today, less than one hundred days before the 200th 
Anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, we 
observe the birthday of Thomas Jefferson, a giant in his- 
tory who yet today excites scholars, inspires political lead- 
ers and continues to grace our history as its most articulate 
champion of individual freedom. 


Pursuant to Proclamation No. 2276 of March 21, 
1938, our Nation has formally celebrated the 13th of 
April in honor of the birthday, in 1743 of this great man. 
In our Bicentennial Year, it is fitting that we celebrate this 
day in a special way, as the Congress has requested 
(H.J. Res. 670). 

Now, THEREFORE, I, GERALD R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby request the 
observance of Tuesday, April 13, 1976, as Thomas 
Jefferson Day. 

I ask all Americans, in their homes, their schools, and 
their places of work, to reflect on the life and times of 
Thomas Jefferson. I urge every American to reflect on the 
meaning and purpose of the Declaration of Independence 
and the many other works of Thomas Jefferson and to 
participate in other appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Wrrness WHeEREoF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this thirteenth day of April, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and seventy-six, and of the Independence 
of tne United States of America the two hundredth. 

GERALD R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:45 am., 
April 14, 1976] 


Disaster Assistance for North Dakota 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following Severe 
Flooding. April 13, 1976 


The President today declared an emergency for the 
State of North Dakota because of the impact of severe 
flooding, beginning about March 20, 1976. The Presi- 
dent’s action will permit the use of Federal funds in the 
provision of temporary housing for those families who 
have lost their homes as a result of the severe flooding. 

Federal relief activities in North Dakota will be coordi- 
nated by the Federal Disaster Assistance Administration, 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, under 
the direction of Administrator Thomas P. Dunne. Mr. 
Dunne will designate the specific areas within the State 
eligible for Federal assistance, based upon Federal and 
State damage assessments. 

Mr. Donald G. Eddy, Regional Director of the Fed- 
eral Disaster Assistance Administration, HUD Region 
VIII, will be designated as the Federal Coordinating Offi- 
cer to work with the State in providing Federal emer- 
gency assistance under the Disaster Relief Act of 1974, 
Public Law 93-288. 
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American Society of 
Newspaper Editors 


The President’s Remarks in a Question-and-Answer 
Session With a Panel of ASNE Members. 
April 13, 1976 


Mr.Puiturrs [Warren H. Phillips, Wall Street Journal]. 
Mr. President, we appreciate your letting us come and 
visit with you and your willingness to respond to our 
questions. 

We are going to have a panel question you this after- 
noon, and they will be, in alphabetical order, first, Bob 
Bartley, editor of the editorial page of the Wall Street 
Journal; Tony Day, of the Los Angeles Times; Tom 
Johnson, of the Dallas Times Herald; Abe Rosenthal, of 
the New York Times; and Howard Simons, of the Wash- 
ington Post. 

Betty Forp 


I am told that as president of the ASNE this year, I 
have the prerogative to ask the first question, and I have 
a question on your running mate. 

Those of us who saw Mrs. Ford dance at the Gridiron 
last week wonder if you have given any consideration to 
putting her on the ticket as your running mate? 
[Laughter] 

THE PRESIDENT. 
[Laughter] 

There was a recent poll I think the Detroit News 
printed over the weekend, which indicated she was doing 
her job far better than I was, which tends to coincide 
with some of the other polls that I have seen. I will leave 
that up to the delegates, I think. 


She keeps embarrassing me. 


DEFENSE BUDGET 


Q. Mr. President, I see in the Presidential Documents 
that less than a month ago, you were saying that while 
you would fight to have your defense budget approved 
without change, you considered that hope too optimistic. 
Now it seems that Congress will, in fact, give you every- 
thing you ask for or maybe more. I wonder what you 
think happened in that month to change the outlook so 
radically? 

THe Present. I think the answer there is very 
simple. Don Rumsfeld, the new Secretary of Defense, and 
myself laid out a program of consultation with the Con- 
gress in trying to point out to them the disastrous actions 
that Congress had taken over the last 5 years, where they 
have cut somewhere around $32 or $33 billion out of the 
accumulated defense appropriations that have been sent 
to the Hill. 

We pointed out to them if the Congress continued to 
do that, as they have been doing, and more specifically 


with the $7.5 billion cut in the defense appropriation bill 
that I sent last year, if that trend was continued with such 
congressional slashes, the United States military capability 
could be seriously jeopardized. 

We have had a number of meetings—myself, Secretary 
Rumsfeld, many others—and I think we have made some 
headway, at least the House Budget Committee, the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee. And their figure gave me precisely 
the figure, or within a few million dollars of what I re- 
quested. And the House Committee on Armed Services 
actually recommended, and the House finally approved, 
something slightly over what I recommended. 

So I think the total effort by Secretary Rumsfeld and 
myself has convinced the Congress that they can’t cut this 
budget as they have the budgets for the last 6 years. 

Q. I know that you have been saying recently that this 
is the largest peacetime defense budget in history, but if 
you discount for inflation and put it in constant dollars, 
it is still the second smallest in recent years. I wonder if 
you had known that you were going to have as little 
opposition in Congress as you have had, maybe whether 
you would have asked for something more? 

THE Present. Not at all, because when I put the 
budget together, the total budget, including the military 
budget, those decisions were made in November and 
December. I looked at the trendline that the Congress had 
established by its $32 or $33 billion reduction, and I knew 
that that could not be tolerated. I know also, or knew at 
the time, that the defense budgets had been in current 
dollars, had been going up at the rate of about 5-5.5 
percent. And in order to rectify what Congress had been 
doing, in the budget that I submitted in January, the 
decisions having been made in November and December 
put that rate of increase up to 11 percent. So these were 
decisions made by me at a time when there was no opposi- 
tion involved, as far as the Republican nomination was 
concerned. 


SECRETARY OF STATE KISSINGER 


Q. Mr. President, did you know in advance that Rogers 
Morton was going to predict that Secretary Kissinger 
would not last very much longer in his current job? 

THE Preswwent. I was quite surprised, because as far 
as I am concerned that is not true. And I will reiterate, 
probably in somewhat different words, what I have said 
over and over again for the last number of months: I 
think Secretary Kissinger has been one of the finest, if 
not the finest Secretary of State this country has ever had. 
I believe that our foreign policy has been successful. And 
you don’t get rid of somebody in an organization if they 
are good, and Secretary Kissinger, as I indicated, has 
been an outstanding Secretary of State. 

I think my administration knows—all of them—how | 
feel. I don’t think those comments will be made in the fu- 
ture. [Laughter] 
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Q. Even granting all that about Kissinger and making 
the same assumptions, is it possible that all the controversy 
surrounding him and coming from many different quar- 
ters may undermine his effectiveness as an exponent of 
your policy, that he might feel he might have to resign or 
withdraw before the end of the year? 

Tue PRESIDENT. Certainly the constant attacks by some 
might mislead some of our friends abroad and our ad- 
versaries abroad, but if you look at the polls, Secretary 
Kissinger does uniformly very, very well across the coun- 
try. So the American people, I believe, as a whole support 
him as much, if not more than almost any other pub- 
lic official. So I believe that the people abroad, whether 
they are adversaries or friends or allies, understand that we 
are going through our every 4-year political partisan ex- 
perience, and they discount it. So I don’t think his ef- 
fectiveness will be eroded at all. 


JoHN CoNNALLY 


Q. Mr. President, as we were coming to the White 
House today we saw that former Texas Governor John 
Connally was leaving. 

Tue Preswent. You Texans find each other out all 
the time. [ Laughter] 

Q. First, would you describe that meeting to us and, 
second, would you determine for us if he has been offered 
a position of Vice President or the position of a member 
of the Cabinet in this administration or a future admin- 
istration ? 

THe Present. Let me tell you the whole story— 
[laughter|—with reservations. Last night, I called John 
Connally. I wanted to get his reaction to my 2 days visit 
to Texas. I found that he was en route to Washington, 
D.C., so I left a call where he was going to be staying, and 
he called me when he arrived. We chatted for a few min- 
utes. I said, “Why don’t you come in? We can talk a little 
easier in the Oval Office.” So he came in at 3:45. We had 
avery broad discussion on political matters. I can add as 
a postscript that he was not offered a job. I did not ask 
him to support me; he did not volunteer. He is out doing 
his best to strengthen the Republican Party at fundraisers 
and State conventions. And we had an excellent discus- 
sion, but there were no offers or no acceptances. I just 
can’t go any deeper than that. 


PEOPLE’s REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Q. Mr. President, on another front, can you give us 
your assessment of the leadership changes that are taking 
place in China today, and has there been any discussion 
in the White House of military aid to China? 

Tue Present. There has been no discussion in my 
presence of any military aid and assistance to the People’s 
Republic of China. There may have been some discus- 
sions that I am not familiar with at a lower level. The new 


leadership in the People’s Republic of China, I did not 
meet when I was in China in December. I doubt if any 
top officials from any government have met the new Pre- 
mier. We certainly look forward to an opportunity to meet 
him, but our knowledge concerning his background is the 
knowledge primarily that is known through other 
channels. 


U.S. Poticy Towarp EASTERN EuROPE 


Q. Mr. President, what is this administration’s attitude 
toward the relations between the Communist countries of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union? We used to talk 
about them as captive nations, and then for a long time 
we did not talk about them at all, and now we talk about 
organic structures. What do you think should be the rela- 
tions between these countries and the Soviet Union and 
our attitude toward them? 

Tue Preswent. We believe very firmly that those 
Eastern European countries should be independent; they 
should be autonomous. They should have the opportunity 
for complete and total diplomatic relations with all coun- 
tries. We do not believe that they should be subjected to 
Soviet Union domination. They should be independent 
and autonomous. 

I have tried to strengthen our relations with a number 
of those countries. I visited Poland; I have visited Ro- 
mania; I have visited Yugoslavia. We believe that it is 
highly desirable that we should have normal relations 
with them, and they should have normal relations with 
other countries, and under no circumstances be domi- 
nated by any other power. 

Q. Well, was there any change in policy or attitude 
implied in the Sonnenfeldt memo? It certainly aroused 
a lot of discussion. 

THE PreEsIDENT. It has aroused a lot of discussion. 

Q. How do you read it? 

THE PRESIDENT. I read it because I was curious as 
to what it said. And when you read it in its entirety, the 
quoted phrases or sentences are, in effect, taken out of 
context, because if you read the total four- or five-page 
memo, as I recollect, you get a totally different picture 
than you do when you just read those several sentences. 

So as I see it, number one, I know what our policy is 
regardless of what the memo says. And, number two, I 
don’t think the sentences that were extracted, under any 
circumstances, express the foreign policy of this country 
in relationship to those countries in Eastern Europe. 


VicE-PRESIDENTIAL SELECTION PRocESS 


Q. Thank you. One more. There have been several 
mentions of the Vice-Presidency. Do you plan to do what 
has long been talked about; that is, to reform the process 
of the selection of the Vice President? When a delegate 
votes at the convention, he is voting for two people, but 
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he only knows the name of one. Do you plan either to tell 
the convention in advance who your selection would be 
or to have an open convention on the Vice-Presidency? 

Tue Present. I would hope we could be in a posi- 
tion in Kansas City so there would be an opportunity for 
the delegates, further in advance, to know an individual 
that I would prefer, or several individuals that I would 
prefer. I think it is too late to drastically change the pro- 
cedure and the process at the present time. 

On the other hand, if we can get the name or names 
out before the delegates more quickly, I think it might 
lead to a better decision or a better feeling by the dele- 
gates toward the Presidential nominee and toward the 
Vice-Presidential nominee. 


Primary ELECTION RESULTS 


Q. Mr. President, in the primaries to date almost half 
the voters of your own party have voted against you. Why 
do you think this is so? 

THE PresweEnT. I have a formidable opponent. But 
when you come right down to it, we are doing very well 
in the delegates, and the delegates—that is where the ball- 
game is won or lost. And as of now, I think we have 250- 
some firm delegates, and my opponent has, as I recollect, 
around 80. 

We think we have a good many more delegates, and as 
long as you get the delegates, then the difference in the 
actual votes is not really significant. But I can only say 
again, I think my opponent is a formidable public figure. 
But we are winning, and we are going to keep on winning. 


Link BETWEEN Howarp HuGHES AND THE CIA 


Q. On a different note, Mr. President, the CIA has 
been and still is a mysterious organization, and Howard 
Hughes was a mysterious human being. Can you tell us 
anything about the link between Howard Hughes and 
the CIA? 

THE Preswent. The only link that I think I can com- 
ment on is the one that involved the Glomar, where one 
of his companies was involved in the construction of that 
ship and its operations. Other than that, I don’t think it 
is appropriate for me to discuss a relationship that may or 
may not have existed. 


FEDERAL SPENDING AND Tax REDUCTION 


Q. Mr. President, yesterday the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee approved a budget which added some $16 billion 
to your spending totals and provided for smaller tax cut 
than you wanted. Do you consider this a major change? 
And what effect do you think it would have on the eco- 
nomic outlook? 

THE Preswent. We think the budget that we put 
together with a spending ceiling of $394-plus billion, call- 
ing for additional $10 billion tax reduction beginning 


July 1 is the right approach. Now, the House and Senate 
Budget Committees have added roughly 16—well, they 
went up to $412 billion in one and $413 billion in an. 
other. I don’t think that extra spending is needed. 

I think the better way to continue our economic recoy. 
ery is to hold the lid on spending at the figure that I rec. 
ommended and to give the American people additional 
tax reduction. We, of course, have no direct impact in the 
executive branch on their resolution as to the spending 
ceiling. 

I can, as they send down appropriation bills or author- 
ization bills, veto them. I vetoed 48 bills so far, and we 
have had 39 of them sustained, saving some $13 billion 
in Federal expenditures. And if they send down appro- 
priations bills of the magnitude that is reflected in their 
spending ceilings, the likelihood is that I will veto them. 
And I think we will get the Congress to sustain them, 
because the Congress is getting a little more responsible 
on spending matters. 

I really think that from the overall point of view of the 
economy, a tax reduction of the magnitude I have dis- 
cussed, plus a spending level that I have proposed, is far 
better from the point of view of the economy, and we 
are going to do our best to achieve it. 


DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


Q. Mr. President, you were talking a moment ago of 
your formidable Republican opponent. I would like to ask 
you if you expect Jimmy Carter to be your Democratic 
opponent? 

THE Present. I will stick with my Democratic can- 
didate, and I am trying hard to get him nominated— 
[laughter|—been doing it for a year. I still think Senator 
Hubert Humphrey will be the Democratic nominee. 


Jimmy CartTer’s REMARKS ON HousING 


Q. Do you think that this much-talked-about remark 
by Governor Carter about ethnic purity of neighborhoods 
has hurt him in a political sense? 

THE Present. The real test of that will come in the 
Pennsylvania primary, which comes April 27. That will 
be a test as to whether that remark will have any impact 
on the support that he has heretofore gotten in the black 
communities of the various States. 

There is a very substantial black population in Penn- 
sylvania—Philadelphia, and in Pittsburgh, and some 
other areas. I think whether that comment will have an 
impact or not will be determined very precisely by that 
primary. 


ADMINISTRATION’S HousINnNc POLICIES 


Q. On that point, what is your own view of open hous- 
ing and the lengths or the steps the Federal Government 
should take to bring that about? 
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Tue Present. In the first place, I would not use that 
tem to describe any of my policies, period. I do feel that 
an ethnic heritage is a great treasure of this country, and 
|don’t think that Federal action should be used to destroy 
that ethnic treasure. 

Number two, under existing laws as to housing, as to 
education, as to where you live, there are Federal laws 
that are on the statute books. I have sworn to uphold the 
law in any case, all cases, and this administration will. 

Fourthly, in the area of housing, under the 1974 act, 
a great deal more local autonomy and responsibility was 
given as to where housing should be located. And if a 
local community decides that they want housing of one 
kind or another, or if an individual wants to build in an 
area under the law, this administration will uphold the 
law. 

So that is an explanation of our policies. I just think 
that the term that has created so much controversy is not 
the way to describe the practical situation. 


CuBAN ForEIGN INTERVENTION 


Q. Mr. President, how should the U.S. Government 
respond to any future military intervention by Cubans 
and third world countries such as that we saw in Angola? 

THe PresweENT. Tom, we have a number of options 
that cover diplomatic, economic, military—we have a 
wide, wide range of options. I can say only that when the 
problem presents itself, if it does—I hope it doesn’t—our 
action will be appropriate to what is done. It will be firm, 
and it will be very consistent. 


Prioriry GOALS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


Q. Outside of the campaign, sir, could you tell us what 
your specific agenda will be for the remaining months of 
this administration? 

THe PresipeNnt. What my personal agenda will be? 

Q. No, sir, what do you see are the priority items for 
accomplishment during the remaining months of this 
administration? 

Tue Presment. I believe in the domestic field, we 
have a major obligation to keep the firm, steady, and, I 
think, successful course in trying to get this Nation out 
of the worst economic recession in 40 years. We are on 
the way. Everything that is supposed to be going up is 
going up, and everything that is supposed to be going 
down is going down. And we are going to follow the firm, 
steady—and I emphasize—successful course we have 
taken. 

In the field of energy, we are going to utilize all of the 
legislation that is now on the statute books to stimulate 
additional production, to achieve greater conservation, 
and in the case of Elk Hills, to get some production out 
of the Navy petroleum reserves. 

We do have some other legislation on the Hill in the 
energy field that I would hope the Congress would pass, 


such as the deregulation of natural gas. We are a little dis- 
appointed in what has happened so far, but there is still a 
chance we can get that. 

In the international field, we are going to continue to 
go through the negotiating process in SALT II. I am not 
going to abandon that effort. I think that is a constructive 
effort. I can’t forecast that we will reach an agreement, but 
when you look at the added expenditures, the added weap- 
ons systems that will be needed if we don’t get a SALT II 
agreement, I think it is the responsible action for the 
President to try and put a lid on nuclear weapon systems 
in the strategic field. We will work on it. There is no time 
schedule for it, but it is certainly high on the agenda. 

We will continue in the international field to try and 
strengthen our NATO Alliance, to increase our influence 
and strength in the Pacific with Japan and our other allies 
in that area. 

We have a lot to do, and we are not going to let politi- 
cal campaigning take a higher priority. Those jobs must 
be done first, and they will be, by me, in the remaining 
time of this administration, up until January 20. 

Mr. Puituips. We thank you, Mr. President. 

THE Preswent. Thank you very much, Warren. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 5:12 p.m. in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. Following the question-and-answer session, the 


President hosted a reception for members of the society in the 
White House. 


Loyalty Day, 1976 


Proclamation 4431. April 14, 1976 
By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

The idea that a free people—dedicated to the rule of 
law, freedom of expression, and equality—have the in- 
herent right, ability, and duty to govern themselves, is 
one that compels our devotion and dedication. 

Such allegiance, grounded in a “solemn sense of God’s 
superintending Providence,” is the bulwark upon which 
this Nation was built and has endured for two hundred 
years. 

Recognizing the need for “‘a special day for the reaffir- 
mation of loyalty to the United States of America and 
for the recognition of the heritage of American freedom”, 
the Congress, by a joint resolution approved July 18, 
1958 (72 Stat. 369, 36 U.S.C. 162), designated May 1 
of each year as Loyalty Day. 

In our Bicentennial Year, it is especially fitting that we 
dramatize in a positive way the principles of freedom 
which have guided us through two centuries. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, GerALp R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, call upon the people of the 
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United States and upon patriotic, civic, and educational 
organizations to observe Saturday, May 1, 1976, as 
Loyalty Day with appropriate ceremonies. 

I call upon appropriate officials of the Government to 
display the flag of the United States on all Government 
buildings on that day in testimony of our loyalty to this 
Nation. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fourteenth day of April, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundredth. 


GERALD R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:45 a.m., 
April 14, 1976] 


National Maritime Day, 1976 


Proclamation 4432. April 14, 1976 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

Maritime enterprise is one of the keystones upon which 
America’s economic strength has developed. The spirit 
and vitality of this great Nation have been linked with the 
sea for more than 200 years. As we celebrate this Bicen- 
tennial year, all Americans should be aware of our proud 
maritime heritage. 

After winning independence, the Founding Fathers 
considered shipping and trade so crucial to the survival of 
the new Nation that five of the initial acts passed by the 
first Congress were designed to foster American trade and 
maritime development. 

Over the years, in war and peace, the American mer- 
chant marine has served the Nation. Today, in its posi- 
tion of world leadership, the United States continues to 
rely on its maritime industries. Shipping, shipbuilding, and 
the vast flow of trade through our ports contribute to the 
Nation’s economic development and security. 

To promote public awareness of our maritime heritage, 
the Congress, in 1933 (48 Stat. 73, 36 U.S.C. 145) desig- 
nated the anniversary of the first transatlantic voyage by 
a steamship, the Ss SAVANNAH, on May 22, 1819, as 
National Maritime Day, and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation annually in observance of that day. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, GERALD R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby urge the people 
of the United States to honor our American merchant 
marine on May 22, 1976, by displaying the flag of the 
United States at their homes and other suitable places, and 
I request that all ships sailing under the American flag 
dress ship on that day. 


In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fourteenth day of April, in the year of our Lord nine. 
teen hundred seventy-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundredth. 


GERALD R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:45 am, 
April 14, 1976] 


Chief of United States Liaison Office, 
People’s Republic of China 


Remarks of the President and Thomas S. Gates, Jr., at 
the Swearing-In Ceremony for Mr. Gates. 
April 14, 1976 


Tue PrReEsIpDENT. Ambassador Gates, Mrs. Gates, and 
your lovely family, Secretary Kissinger, the Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary Rumsfeld, Ambassador Scranton, General 
Scowcroft, Director Bush, and I better be sure to mention 
my wife, Betty: 

Let me welcome all of you to this ceremony, conferring 
on Tom Gates the rank of Ambassador. As he assumes 
the position of our Chief of Liaison Office in Peking, this 
is a measure of the importance, Ambassador Han, that 
we attach to the growing relationship with the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Tom is inheriting a well-established tradition of excel- 
lence in this new position, a tradition exemplified so well 
by his predecessors, Ambassador David Bruce and George 
Bush. 

The process of normalizing relations with the People’s 
Republic of China, in which Ambassador Gates will play 
a very vital role, is now well underway. Our two countries 
have differences which neither side attempts to hide, but 
we also share many, many important interests which 
provide the foundation for a durable and growing 
relationship. 

Through the constructive dialog between our two 
countries, now in its fifth year, we are now able to 
strengthen opportunities for cooperation and _ parallel 
action on many global issues. We share a common con- 
cern that the world remain free from domination by mili- 
tary force or intimidation and that all nations have the 
opportunity to develop along their own unique plans. 

At the same time, both sides understand the importance 
of continuing the process of normalization through joint 
efforts based on the Shanghai Communique. I stressed in 
my speech in Honolulu last December, just after return- 
ing from Peking, the determination of my administration 
to complete the normalization process. This will serve the 
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interest of our two peoples and contribute to the cause of 
amore stable world order. , 

Tom Gates has a long and distinguished record of pub- 
lic service to our country and involvement in the global 
concerns of the United States. During his tenure as Sec- 
retary of Defense, he fully realized that America must 
pursue a policy of peace through strength. The security 
problems which the United States faces have become in- 
creasingly subtle and more complex since the period of 
the Second World War, when both Tom and I served 
together in the Navy some 34 years ago on the same ship. 

The United States must continue to adapt its foreign 
policy to changing circumstances. And our pursuit of a 
constructive and mutually beneficial relationship with the 
People’s Republic remains a very cardinal element in our 
efforts to adjust to this more complex world. 

As you prepare, Tom, for Peking, I am very confident 
that you will do an outstanding job of representing the 
views of the United States. During your tenure in Peking, 
you will add another chapter of very distinguished service 
to the record of our Liaison Office and to Sino-American 
relations. 

I would like at this time to ask the Chief of Protocol, 
Henry Catto, to administer the oath of office. 

[At this point, Ambassador Henry E. Catto, Jr., Chief of Protocol 
for the White House, administered the oath of office.) 

Mr. Gates. Mr. President, as I told you when you 
were generous enough to tell me about this assignment in 
your own office, I am highly honored, and I will do the 
best I can to faithfully carry out your policies in China. 
Ialso am honored by the presence here of the Vice Presi- 
dent, the United States Secretary of State, Ambassador 
Han, and my predecessor, Ambassador Bush, and many 
other distinguished ladies and gentlemen. 

You give me a very difficult assignment to follow, Am- 
bassador Bruce and Ambassador Bush. I guess Ambas- 
sador Bruce is in our history one of our most distinguished 
of Ambassadors, and certainly Ambassador Bush’s tour 
of duty in both the United Nations and in China was 
most distinguished. 

Mr. President, I know you have given us, my wife and 
l—and I am happy some of my children are here, and we 
have a sample of our grandchildren—a unique opportu- 
nity, a challenge, and a privilege. The privilege will be to 
lam about the background of China and to work with 
the Chinese people, and we are looking forward to it. We 
know its reward will be enduring. 

Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:52 p.m. in the Rose Garden at 


the White House. In his remarks, the President referred to Han 
Hsu, Deputy Chief of Liaison Office of the People’s Republic of 
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National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Four 
Members and Designation of Chairman. 


April 15, 1976 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate four persons to be members of the National Commis- 
sion on Libraries and Information Science. They are: 
Ratpu A. ReEnick, of Miami, Fla., vice president and news direc- 

tor, WT VJ-TV, Miami, Fla. He will succeed Harold Crotty, 
who has resigned. This is for the remainder of a term expiring 
July 19, 1977. 

Freperick H. BurkuHarpt, of Bennington, Vt., president emeritus, 
American Council of Learned Societies, Bennington, Vt. This 
is a reappointment for a term expiring July 19, 1980. 

MariAN Pocensky LeiTH, of Raleigh, N.C., acting state librarian, 
State of North Carolina, Raleigh, N.C. He will succeed William 
O. Baker, whose term expired. This is for a term expiring 
July 19, 1980. 

Mitprep E. Youncer, of Los Angeles, Calif., member, board of 
directors, Los Angeles Library Association, and other voluntary 
work with health and cultural organizations in Los Angeles, 
Calif. She will succeed Leslie Dunlap, whose term has expired. 
This is for a term expiring July 19, 1980. 


Upon confirmation by the Senate, the President intends 
to redesignate Mr. Burkhardt as Chairman. 

The Commission consists of 14 members appointed by 
the President for 5 year terms and the Librarian of Con- 
gress. 

The Commission was established by Public Law 91-345 
of July 20, 1970, to develop and recommend overall plans 
for the provision of library and information services ade- 


quate to meet the needs of all the people of the United 
States. 


Citizens’ Advisory Committee on 
Environmental Quality 


Announcement of Appointment of Four Members of 
the Committee. April 15, 1976 


The President today announced the appointment of 
four persons as members of the Citizens’ Advisory Com- 


mittee on Environmental Quality for terms expiring 
May 3, 1978. They are: 


James S. Gitmorg, Jr., of Kalamazoo, Mich., president, Gilmore 
Broadcasting Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich. This is a reappointment. 

Tuomas L. McCa i, of Portland, Oreg., radio/television com- 
mentator, newspaper columnist, and former Governor, Port- 
land, Oreg. This is a reappointment. 

James L. Tart, Jr., of Cranston, R.I., Mayor, city of Cranston, 
R.I. He will succeed Lelan F. Sillin. Jr., whose term has 
expired. 

Harrison L. RicHarpson, Cumberland, Maine, partner in the law 
firm of Richardson, Hildreth, Tyler and Troubh, Portland, 
Maine. He succeeds Robert Cahn, whose term has expired. 
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The Committee was established by Executive order on 
May 29, 1969, to advise the President and the Council 
on Environmental Quality on matters affecting environ- 
mental quality. 


National Defense ‘Transportation Day 


and National Transportation 
Week, 1976 


Proclamation 4433. April 15, 1976 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

The economic prosperity of the United States and the 
maintenance of our national defense depend in large 
measure on our ability to move goods and people. 

The Nation’s transportation network is one of our 
greatest physical assets. We have more than 25,000 miles 
of inland waterways, 200,000 miles of railroad, four mil- 
lion miles of streets and highways, and 12,500 airports. 

As we look to the future, our transportation systems 
must meet the changing needs and demands of our society. 
We need to continue the decentralization of authority and 
increase the flexibility needed by State and local govern- 
ments to meet their transportation problems. The Federal 
government must establish economic and regulatory poli- 
cies which will promote increased efficiency and healthy 
competition, foster new technologies and energy conser- 
vation, and provide lower cost service to the consumer and 
shipper. 

In recognition of the importance of our transportation 
system, the Congress has requested the President to pro- 
claim annually the third Friday in May as National De- 
fense Transportation Day, and the week in which that 
Friday falls as National Transportation Week (71 Stat. 
30; 36 U.S.C. 160; 76 Stat. 69; 36 U.S.C. 166). 

Now, THEREFORE, I, GERALD R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate Fri- 
day, May 21, 1976, as National Defense Transportation 
Day, and the week beginning May 16, 1976, as National 
Transportation Week. 

I urge the Governors of our States and other appropri- 
ate officials, organizations concerned with transportation, 
and the people of the United States to join with the De- 
partment of Transportation in observing this week. 

In Witness WuHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fifteenth day of April, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hundredth. 


GERALD R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:37 am., 
April 15, 1976] 


National Influenza 
Immunization Program 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing H.]. 

Res. 890 Providing Emergency Supplemental 
Appropriations for the Immunization Program, Public 
Employment, and Summer Y outh Programs. 


April 15, 1976 


The measure I am about to sign represents a timely 
response to my request for prompt congressional action 
to provide funds for a national influenza immunization 
program. This program will offer every American the 
opportunity to be inoculated against a swine type in- 
fluenza virus. 

This virus was the cause of a pandemic in 1918 and 
1919 that resulted in over half a million deaths in the 
United States, as well as 20 million deaths around the 
world. I am gratified that the Congress could act prompt- 
ly prior to its Easter recess on a matter of great importance 
to every citizen. 

This demonstrates quite clearly the Congress can con- 
front rapidly and effectively the issues that are importnt 
to all of us. The Secretary of HEW, David Mathews, and 
his Department are moving ahead rapidly to implement 
the program objectives. 

We will mobilize all the necessary national resources 
to insure that we achieve our goal of making the influenza 
vaccine available to every American by the end of the 
year. And I thank the Congress, and I thank the Depart- 
ment of HEW for helping in this very important project. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 1:50 p.m. in the Oval Office at the 
White House. 


As enacted, the bill (H.J. Res. 890) is Public Law 94-266, ap- 
proved April 15, 1976. 


National Influenza 
Immunization Program 


Statement by the President on Signing H.J. Res. 890 
Providing Emergency Supplemental Appropriations 
for the Immunization Program, Public Employment, 
and Summer Youth Programs. April 15, 1976 


I am gratified by the rapid response on this crucial 
measure by the Congress prior to their Easter recess. The 
provisions for preventive health activities and summet 
youth employment programs are identical to my request. 

The special supplemental appropriations contained in 
this measure are essential for implementation of the na 
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ional influenza immunization program. This program is 
designed to protect Americans against a swine-type strain 
of virus which was responsible for thousands of deaths 
inthe United States during 1918-19. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
David Mathews, and the Department are moving ahead 
rapidly to implement the program objectives that will 
assure the availability of the vaccine to all citizens before 
the end of the year. 

The same spirit of cooperation that was exhibited by 
the Congress must now characterize the rest of this pro- 
gram if we are to be successful. The pledges of active sup- 
port that have already been made by members of the 
medical profession, major health organizations and asso- 
ciations, civic groups, elected officials, and individual citi- 
zns have been heartwarming. They assure me that the 
job can be done. 

I intend to give this program my direct attention and 
my full support because the health of our Nation is at 
stake. I urge every American to receive an inoculation 
against this form of influenza, and I urge everyone to 
support this program in their own community. 


nore: As enacted, the bill (H.J. Res. 890) is Public Law 94—266, 
approved April 15, 1976. 


Community Services Administrator 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony 
for Samuel R. Martinez, With Mr. Martinez’ 
Response. April 15, 1976 


THe PRESIDENT. Sam and Mrs. Martinez and your 
family, Secretary Mathews, Secretary Hills, distinguished 
guests: 

Let me welcome you to the White House today for the 
swearing in of Sam Martinez as Director of the Commu- 
nity Services Organization and Administration [Commu- 
nity Services Administration]. I spent a good deal of time 
in Sam Martinez’ native State, and I feel the next best 
thing to visiting Colorado is bringing one of its leading 
citizens to Washington. 

Sam Martinez brings to Washington more than a 
decade of experience in dealing with public policy at 
Many, many levels. At a time when the American people 
are concerned about maintaining the roles of the State 
and local units of government, his experience at those 
levels makes him especially valuable to all of us. 

Sam Martinez began his administrative career as a 
Principal at Fort Lupton High School in Colorado where 
he had been a teacher as well as a coach. His involvement 
in helping people at the State and local level began in 
1964 when he was named assistant director of the Colo- 
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rado Civil Rights Commission. He served the people of 
Colorado as a special assistant to the Governor and as a 
State and regional director of the Colorado Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Since that time, Sam Martinez began his responsibility 
in managing Federal programs and that role has ex- 
panded significantly. In the last few years he has served 
very constructively as Chairman of the Mountain Plains 
Federal Regional Council and Regional Director of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

Sam Martinez and I share a personal commitment to 
help the poor and disadvantaged Americans served by 
the Community Services Administration. Its programs de- 
mand strong and very effective and very imaginative lead- 
ership. I am fully confident, Sam, that you will provide 
that leadership. 

And now I ask the Executive Clerk, John Ratchford, to 
pl. ase administer the oath. John. 

[At this point, John J. Ratchford, Executive Clerk at the White 
House, administered the oath of office.] 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. President, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

Aside from this being a most delightful experience for 
me personally, my wife, Doris, and our three daughters, 
I am honored, Mr. President, to be here as one of your 
appointees in the presence of this most prestigious group. 
The fact that you have placed your confidence in me to 
assume this role in your administration is indeed meaning- 
ful, but more importantly, many millions of our citizens 
whose lives are filled with daily tragedy and struggle take 
comfort in knowing that in the whirlwind of government 
operations you have taken stock of their needs. 

I assure you, Mr. President, that I am keenly aware of 
the many viewpoints concerning the Community Services 
Administration and its programs. I submit to you that for 
every proponent to the concept there may very well be an 
opponent, both with seemingly good justification. 

My job, as I see it, is to, first of all, get all of those who 
associate with CSA directly or indirectly to understand 
clearly the mission and purpose of this agency. My own 
experiences, Mr. President, dictate that I commit myself 
totally to the assignment you have given me. My convic- 
tions are firm, and I will apply my energies with dedica- 
tion and sincerity. 

Secondly, congressional arid administrative mandates 
will be interpreted with the assistance of many so as to 
remove the guesswork from our mission. 

Thirdly, I believe I understand and appreciate the 
complexities of providing meaningful experiences for the 
poor who want a better life for themselves and their 
families. 

In terms of resources, the Community Services Admin- 
istration plays a small role in this total effort, but a giant 
role in providing the delivery systems and serving as a 
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catalyst and an advocate for the programs that serve our 
disadvantaged citizens. Our national resources are abun- 
dant, our human resources equally so, and coupled with 
proper initiatives significant achievements are indeed 
possible. Of one thing you can be certain, Mr. President, 
your trust and confidence will receive in return my best 
judgment, decisiveness, and always a dedication to my 
work. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:17 p.m. in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 


Federal Reserve System 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
David M. Lilly To Be a Member of the Board of 
Governors. April 15, 1976 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate David M. Lilly, of St. Paul, Minn., to be a member 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
for the unexpired term of 14 years from February 1, 1964. 
He will succeed Robert C. Holland, who resigned effec- 
tive May 15, 1976. 

Born on June 14, 1917, in St. Paul, Minn., Mr. Lilly 
received his A.B. degree from Dartmouth in 1939. He 
served in the United States Army from 1942 to 1945. 

In 1941, Mr. Lilly became Assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. He joined the Toro Co., in 1945 
and became president of the company in 1950. He be- 
came chairman of the board in 1968 and since 1970 has 
served as chairman of the board and president. 

Mr. Lilly is married to the former Perrin Brown, and 
they have three children. They reside in St. Paul, Minn. 


Death of Senior Judge 
William H. Hastie 


Statement by the President. April 15, 1976 

I am deeply saddened to learn of the untimely death of 
senior Judge William H. Hastie, former Chief Judge of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. His 
death is a great loss to the Nation, the judiciary, and the 
Judicial Conference Advisory Committee on Appellate 
Rules, where he served as Chairman. 

Judge Hastie’s outstanding abilities have long graced 
the Federal judiciary. His life in public office as a lawyer, 
as dean of Howard University Law School, and as the 


first black Federal Judge have left an indelible imprint 
on the Nation. 


Note: Judge Hastie, 71, died in Philadelphia, Pa., on April 14 
1976. 


District of Columbia Budget 


Statement by the President on Transmitting to the 
Congress an Amendment to the Fiscal Year 1976 
Budget. April 16, 1976 


In accordance with the District of Columbia Self-Gov. 
ernment and Governmental Reorganization Act of 1973 
and the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, I am trans 
mitting an amendment to the fiscal year 1976 budget for 
the District of Columbia. The amendment also includes 
provisions affecting the transition quarter budget for the 
period July 1 through September 30, 1976. 

This amendment includes a request from the District 
of Columbia Government to extend the interim US. 
Treasury borrowing authority of Section 723 of the Home 
Rule Act of 1973 to capital projects not approved under 
the provisions of that act. The District Government will 
shortly submit draft legislation to authorize such addi- 
tional borrowing. 

I urge that the Congress favorably consider an increase 
of $3 million in the Federal payment for the transition 
quarter, as authorized by Section 502 of the Home Rule 
Act, as amended, in order to support the District’s ex- 
traordinary public safety needs during the Bicentennial 
summer 1976. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 

April 9 

During his visit to Texas, the President attended open- 
ing ceremonies and threw out the first ball at the baseball 
game between the Minnesota Twins and the Texas 
Rangers at Ranger Stadium, in Arlington. 


April 10 
The President attended a reception for President Ford 


Committee volunteers and workers at the Hilton Inn, in 
Amarillo, Tex. 
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April 12 

The President met at the White House with Represent- 
ative Delbert L. Latta, of Ohio, and a group of eighth 
grade students from Ottawa, Ohio. 

Secretary of the Treasury William E. Simon met with 
the President and presented him with the first of the new 
$2 bills, which will be issued on April 13, 1976, the anni- 
versary of Thomas Jefferson’s birthday. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the Peace 
Corps Annual Operations Report for Fiscal Year 1975. 

The President hosted a reception at the White House 
for President Ford Committee staff and volunteers. 

Apnl 13 

The President met at the White House with Repub- 
lican whips of the House of Representatives to discuss 
upcoming legislation. 

Carlos P. Romulo, Foreign Secretary of the Philippines, 
met with the President. 

The President announced the following appointments: 


Joun Baker, Canal Zone Magistrate, as Special District Judge to 
perform and discharge the duties of the Office of the District 
Judge of the United States District Court for the Canal Zone, 
and to sign all necessary papers and records as Special Judge 
of the District Court for two cases; and 


Joun C. Peterson, of Topeka, Kans., as United States Representa- 
tive on the Kansas-Nebraska Big Blue River Compact Adminis- 
tration. This is a new position created by Public Law 92-308, of 
June 2, 1972. 


The President has accepted the following resignations : 


Leo CHERNE as a member of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on International Educational and Cultural Affairs, effec- 
tive February 26, 1976; 


AnprEw L. Lewis, Jr., as a member of the President’s Committee 
on Mental Retardation ; and 


LoweLt W. Perry as Chairman and member of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, effective May 15, 1976. 


The President has acknowledged the following retire- 
ments: 


Epwarp WILLIAM Day as a United States District Judge for the 
District of Rhode Island, effective March 19, 1976; and 

Joun A. Frexp, Jr., as a United States Circuit Judge for the Fourth 
Circuit, effective April 1, 1976. 


The White House announced that at the invitation of 
President Ford, Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, will make an official visit to 
the United States from July 15 to July 20, 1976. During 
his stay in Washington on July 15-16, the Chancellor will 
have talks with the President and other senior American 
officials. The Chancellor’s visit is also related to the com- 
memoration of the American Bicentennial to which the 
Federal Republic of Germany has devoted extensive at- 
tention and resources. 

The President met with the Economic Policy Board to 
discuss the United States International Trade Commis- 
sion’s recommendations on shoe imports and the congres- 
sional Budget Committees’ proposals. 


April 14 

The President met with the Cabinet at the White 
House. 

The President announced the designation of Mayor 
Ralph Perk, of Cleveland, Ohio, as his representative at 
the Fifth Annual Conference of the Mayors of the Great 
Cities of the World, to be held in Milan, Italy. 

The President announced the appointment of C. Rob- 
ertson Trowbridge, of Dublin, N.H., as a member of the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Advisory Council. 

The President announced his intention to nominate the 
following persons: 

Joun A. Frevp III, of Charleston, W. Va., for reappointment as 
United States Attorney for the Southern District of West 
Virginia for a term of 4 years; and 

Ricuarp A. REVELL, of Louisville, Ky., to be a United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Western District of Kentucky. 

The President has accepted the resignation of Roger 
W. Sant as Assistant Administrator of the Federal En- 
ergy Administration, effective May 15, 1976. 

April 15 

The President announced his intention to nominate 
the following persons: 

LAuGHLIN E. Waters, of Los Angeles, Calif., to be United States 
District Judge for the Central District of California; and 

Frank S. Spies, of Grand Rapids, Mich., to be United States At- 


torney for the Western District of Michigan for a term of 4 
years. 


The President met at the White House with members 
of the Standing Conference of American Middle East- 
ern Christian and Moslem Leaders to discuss the situation 
in Lebanon and other issues. 

The President announced the appointment of Secretary 
of Labor W. J. Usery, Jr., and Secretary of Commerce 
Elliot L. Richardson as members of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability. He also announced the appointment 
of John R. Quarles, Jr., Deputy Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, as an adviser-member 
of the Council. 

The President met with Foreign Minister Dimitrios 
Bitsios, of Greece, to discuss bilateral and international 
issues of interest to the United States and Greece, includ- 
ing U.S.-Greek security issues, the status of the U.S.- 
Greek bases negotiations, and developments relating to 
Cyprus. 

Apmil 16 

The President attended Good Friday services at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Lafayette Square. 

The President has selected a delegation to represent 
the United States in official ceremonies in the Northern 
Marianas to celebrate the President’s signing of legisla- 
tion for a covenant to establish a Commonwealth of the 
Northern Marianas Islands in political union with the 
United States. Members of the delegation are: 

AMBASSADOR F. Haypn WILLIAMs, who is the Personal Representa- 


tive of the President for Micronesian Status Negotiations with 
the rank of Ambassador and will head the delegation; 
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Erwin CANHAM, who served as the Plebiscite Commissioner and 
will serve as the High Commissioner of the Northern Marianas; 
Frep ZepER, who is High Commissioner of the Trust Territories 
and will represent the Department of the Interior and the 


Office of Territorial Affairs ; 


Rear Apm. GreorGE Morrison, who will represent the Depart- 


ment of Defense ; 


Tuomas Barnes, who is on the senior staff for East Asian Affairs, 


National Security Council; 


who served as 
negotiation ; 
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James M. WIson, Jr., who is the senior State Department officer 


Ambassador Williams’ deputy during the 


HERMAN Marcuse, who is senior lawyer at the Department of 
Justice’s Law Counsel and represented the Department dur. 


ing the negotiations ; and 


Mary TRENT, who is Director of the Office of Micronesian Nego- 


tiations and will represent the Office. 


The delegation 
will return to the 


will arrive in Saipan on April 19 and 
United States on April 21, 1976. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved April 11, 1976 


land to the Twentynine Palms Park and 
Recreation District. 

Bi GRC Ri Sindee cee Public Law 94-261 
An act to amend chapter 33 of title 44, 
United States Code, to change the mem- 
bership and extend the life of the National 
Study Commission on Records and Docu- 
ments of Federal Officials, and for other 
purposes. 

April 13, 1976 

Fe een Public Law 94-263 
To designate April 13, 1976, as “Thomas 
Jefferson Day”. 

eS Public Law 94-265 
Fishery Conservation and Management Act 
of 1976. 


Pe Private Law 94-37 
An act for the relief of Oscar H. Barnett. 
ee re Ae ae Public Law 94-264 


An act for the relief of Oscar H. Barnett. 
Library of Congress Annex to the Library 
of Congress Thomas Jefferson Building. 


Approved April 15, 1976 


plemental appropriations for public em- 
ployment programs, summer youth pro- 
grams, and preventive health services for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, and 
for other purposes. 

SERA SOW oo 55a ce Public Law 94-267 
An act to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to permit tax-free rollovers 
of distributions from employee retirement 
plans in the event of plan termination. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released April 9, 1976 


Advance text: remarks to the Irving Bar 
Association law day dinner at Texas Sta- 
dium in Irving, Tex. 


Released April 10, 1976 


Advance text: remarks to the Texas Grain 
and Feed Association convention at the 
Civic Center in El Paso, Tex. 

Advance text: remarks at a Bicentennial 
commemoration ceremony at the War 
Memorial Plaza in El Paso, Tex. 

Advance text: remarks at a public forum at 
the West Texas State University gymna- 
sium in Canyon, Tex. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include pro- 
motions of members of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices, nominations to the Service Academies, 
or nominations of Foreign Service officers, 


Submitted April 12, 1976 


HuNnG Wal CHING, of Hawaii, to be a Gov- 
ernor of the United States Postal Service 
for the remainder of the term expiring 
December 8, 1981, vice John Y. Ing, re- 
signed. 


Submitted April 13, 1976 


GeorceE C. Pratt, of New York, to be United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York, vice Anthony J. Travia, 
resigned. 

Ross N. STERLING, of Texas, to be United 
States District Judge for the Southern 
District of Texas, vice Allen B. Hannay, re- 
tired. 

WiuraM D. KELLER, of California, to be United 
States Attorney for the Central District of 
California for the term of 4 years (reap- 
pointment) . 


Submitted April 14, 1976 


HARLINGTON Woop, Jr., of [llinois, to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Sev- 
enth Circuit, vice John Paul Stevens, 
elevated. 

Ropert M. Takasuc!, of California, to be 
United States District Judge for the Cen- 
tral District of California, vice E. Avery 
Crary, retired. 
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